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Some Aspects of Distemper Immunity.* 
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-National Institute for Medical Research FarmLaboratories, 
Mill Hill. 


By way of introducing my subject, I desire to remind 
you that the investigation into the cause and prevention 
of distemper which has been carried out by Dr. P. P. 
Laidlaw and myself has been going on since the autumn 
of 1923. The work has been carried out on the premises 
of the Medical Research Council at Mill Hill, London, who 
have provided the staff and buildings, and the Field 
Distemper Council, under the chairmanship of the Duke 
of Portland, undertook the provision of a large percentage 
of the necessary funds. Sir Theodore Cook carried out 
the onerous duties of Hon. Secretary to this body until 
his lamented death last year. 

Doubtless you are all familiar with these details, but 
before getting to the remarks which I intend to make on 
the subject of distemper immunity I feel I should inform 
you that we have had the advantage of having a Scientific 
Committee composed of the following gentlemen :—Sir 
Charles J. Martin, F.R.S. (Chairman), Prof. J. B. Buxton, 
¥.R.C.V.S., Capt. S. R. Douglas, F.R.S., Prof. Frederick 
Hobday, F.R.C.V.S., and Mr. A. J. Sewell, M.R.C.V.S., 
which has from time to time advised us on many points 
and assisted us with the many difficulties with which we 
have been confronted. 

In all, six papers have been published on various phases 
of the investigation and one report, a copy of which is 
handed round for your information, apart from various 
reports to the above-mentioned Committee. 

At the outset it was necessary to have buildings, labora- 
tories, animals and an adequate staff, and at this stage one 
cannot fail to mention the work of Prof. Buxton, who 
planned not only the laboratory but also the dog hospital 
and the very important dog compound. His foresight 
undoubtedly saved us many hours of anxiety. While the 
various buildings were being erected, a process which took 
over a year, our time was largely occupied in getting au 
fait with published work and we were able to see what 
other workers, such as McGowan, Ferry, Torrey, Carré, 
ete., had done. These results have been of immense 
assistance to us, for, in addition to the positive informa- 
tion they recorded, they have told us what Nor to do and 
we have therefore been able to avoid certain errors and 
difficulties. Most of these have been due to the fact that 
workers had not the advantage of having at their disposal 
animals bred by themselves and which were known to be 
susceptible to distemper, and others were due to the fact 
that owing to inadequate precautions the disease broke 
out from time to time and rendered any experiments 
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which were being carried out unreliable or even useless. 
In order, therefore, that you shall be fully acquainted with 
the precautions which we have all along taken to prevent 
such breakdowns and what we have done to try and avoid 
any possible escape of infection, I propose to show you a 
few selected slides which have been produced for this 
purpose by my colleague, Mr. J. E. Barnard, the Director 
of the Department of Optics in the Institute to which I 
have the honour to belong. 

The term ‘* Distemper ”’ is a very old one and it may be 
because of its antiquity that a change is desirable, since 
customs have altered and knowledge has _ increased. 
Almost every worker from the time of Delebere Blaine 
and Markham has found it necessary to refer to the term 
‘* Distemper ’’ when discussing diseases, no matter what 
species of animal they were dealing with. 

Distemper is, then, probably a relic of the past, and I 
doubt if any species of animal exists which has not at some 
time suffered from an illness which has been described as 
a distemper. There can be no question that this is a great 
pity, for the confusion which has resulted from the lavish 
and promiscuous use of the term has been made worse 
confounded by the undisputed fact that to-day we are in 
the habit of describing several conditions in the dog as 
distemper. This is due to excusable ignorance and 
because we are not able to differentiate between the true 
condition and others whose symptoms are, we believe, 
similar. My view is that to-day we should confine the 
use of the term to certain specific ailments in the cat, the 
ferret and the dog. In the last two species the disease is 
the same, whereas in the first raentioned it is a different 
disease altogether. 

In our own particular investigation we wasted no time 
in coming to a conclusion as to what line we were to take, 
and we first of ail tried to ascertain in what other animals 
the disease known as dog distemper was to be found. By 
this process of elimination our p&th was made relatively 
easy and we soon found ourselves left with the ferret, 
stoat, weasel and dog only. It was not necessary to read 
published work in order to ascertain if the disease were 
contagious, since that is the one great factor on which 


all are agreed, and in view of this the erection of a care- 


fully-planned and properly-equipped building for the 
housing of infected dogs was an essential. 

We had not started long, however, before we ascer- 
tained that even this building was inadequate for our 
purpose, for the disease spread from dog to dog without 
our intervention, and by control experiments on ferrets we 
came to the conclusion that distemper can be air spread 
over limited distances in a closed building. It was there- 
fore necessary to make other arrangements for the housing 
of infected -dogs and we decided on a plan which has worked 
We erected a series of isolated cage-kennels 
Each cage-kennel was 


admirably. 
with small wired-in runs attached. 
not nearer its fellow than 12 to 15 yards. 
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Early on we accepted the view put forward by Carré in 
1905 that the cause of distemper was an organism of the 
filter passer type and the results of all our work are in 
harmony with this view. 

Dog Distemper in species other than the Dog and Ferret.— 
As stated above, we have failed on all occasions to convey 
infection to any other animal, and those which we have 
tried include cats, rabbits, guinea-pigs and rats. Passage 
of infection takes place with ease from dog to ferret or 
ferret to dog and can also be carried out in a variety of 
ways experimentally. 


IMMUNITY. 


The main question which doubtless will interest members 
more than any other to-day is that of immunity, and a 
little time spent in careful thought will not be wasted. If 
we consider for a moment why we are all so interested and 
anxious to have at our command something which will 
prevent the disease, a great deal of future worry will have 
been avoided. Is it not because most of us think that a 
dog which has had distemper and recovered is life-long 
immune ? If this is not so, I would ask what good arti- 
ficial immunising can do, and if my suggestion is correct 
then I would ask what is the explanation of the statement 
sometimes made that dogs may have distemper more 
than once ? 

The method which Dr. Laidlaw and 1 have elaborated 
and advocate for the artificial protection of dogs and 
ferrets against distemper is as follows :— 

FERRETS.—Ferrets in the last stages of the disease are 
killed by an overdose of chloroform and the spleen is 
removed under aseptic precautions. This organ is finely 
minced up in a mortar and a 20 per cent. solution is made 
by the addition of sterile normal saline. Formaldehyde 
0°25 per cent. is then added and the bottle is well shaken 
and allowed to stand in the cold room at a temperature of 
about 0° C. for four days. By this time, in our experience, 
all the virus is killed and the mixture is ready for use as 
a vaccine. Previous to use a sterility test is always put 
up. The dose for ferrets is 2 c.c. or 3 ¢.c. and is followed 
in fourteen days by a dose of living virus amounting to 
0°25 c.c. of a 1 per cent. solution of fresh ferret spleen. 


Docs.—Precisely the same procedure is adopted in the 


case of dogs, except that the liver and _ intestinal 
glands are also taken. The whole is finely ground 
or minced, filtered through butter muslin, and | 


saline added to the same proportions as in the case 
of ferrets. In the case of dog material a test is put 
up of the mixture on ferrets—before the formaldehyde is 
added—with the object of ascertaining the virus content 
of the mixture. This is done because we have arrived at 
the conclusion that if 1-100,000 gr. of the mixture produces 
a distemper in the injected ferret, the material will in all 
probability make good vaccine. On the other hand, if 
only 1-10,000 gr. succeeds in putting a ferret down and not 
the higher dilution, then most certainly the vaccine will 
be of little, if any. use. Having prepared the vaccine and 
tested its virus content on ferrets as described, the vaccine, 
as VACCINE, is tested for its protective powers on dogs 
known to be susceptible, together with a suitable number 
of controls. When, and not until, it has passed this very 


strict series of tests have we consented to issue the product. 
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I need not add that this work has been repeated many 
times and always on animals known to be susceptible. By 
this means we have tested many different batches of 
vaccine, some good and some bad. In connection with 
the subject of vaccine preparation it will doubtless interest 
you to know that from pure cases of distemper which 
eventually develop nerve symptoms an efficient vaccine 
can be prepared from the brain and such brains have been 
found to have a high virus content if collected late in the 
disease. 

FIELD WoRK. 

As stated above, we have repeated this work many times 
and we then decided that it was essential to ascertain the 
value of the vaccine in the field in the hands of veterinary 
practitioners. As a result, we have issued some 2,000 odd 
doses to upwards of 50 veterinary surgeons in the British 
Isles and these have been used on many different breeds 
of dog. In the field we have had reported to us 14 deaths 
following the vaccination—deaths from all causes—a 
percentage of less than one. 

The chief causes of the so-called failures are, in my 
opinion, the following :—-(1) treating sick dogs ; (2) inject- 
ing dogs which at the time are in the incubative’stages of 
the disease; and (3) deaths from other causes. (The 
author here described several selected cases to explain 
these points.) 

I suggest for the veterinary surgeon’s protection, and 
also that of his patient, the following recommendations :— 

(1) The vaccine must be of known and properly ascer- 
tained protective value, i.e., the manufacturers must have 
adhered strictly to the rules which we have laid down. 

(2) The vaccine must have protected dogs known to be 
susceptible against a virus of greater virulence than that 
issued to the veterinary surgeon. 

(3) Inoculated dogs must be healthy, have been healthy 
for at least fourteen days, and must not have been in 
contact with supposed cases of distemper for that period. 

(4) Both injections of vaccine and virus must be made 
under strict aseptic and antiseptic precautions. 

(5) Bi-daily temperatures should be taken and recorded 
during the week following the second injection. 

(6) It is even better that these be recorded during the 
period between the two injections because, in the event of 
there being an undue rise of temperature, the second, or 
virus injection, will not be given. 

It is necessary to take most, if not all, of these pre- 
cautions because in the event of anything going wrong with 
the work, one can then usually put one’s finger on the 
cause. Without such data as I have enumerated, the 
position of the veterinary surgeon is not only difficult, but 
well-nigh impossible, and in view of the difficulties experi- 
eneed in diagnosis, the veterinary surgeon must protect 
himself. I suggest that if these difficulties are properly 
and correctly pointed out to clients, few will raise objection 
to the observance of the few details enumerated. 

Veterinary surgeons have, on the whole, been splendid. 

They have gone out of their way to assist us and have 
spared neither time nor money to give us the information 
which we wanted. It is invidious to mention names, and 
if I were asked I should not know whose name to give as 
having taken most trouble on our behalf. Men whom we 
have never met and whose practices extend as far apart 
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as Aberdeen, Dublin or Cornwall, have been as keen as 
those nearer to us. I will mention one name only, and 
that because the gentleman consented to give to the 
profession his experiences after two years’ work. I refer 
to Mr. Comerford, of Potton, Beds. This gentleman read 
a paper to the Central Veterinary Society in January of 
this year and it was published in the Veterinary Record 
on February 2nd of this year. Those of you who are 
interested should not fail to read this valuable article 
and the subsequent discussion, for therein are given some 
of the difficulties which beset the beginner and the ways 
to avoid them. Every veterinary surgeon present at this 
meeting who had used our vaccine was asked to give his 
experiences—good or bad—and those who considered 
their experience sufficiently large consented to do so. 

I think it is fair to say that the results of field work bear 
out the claim that when susceptible animals are treated 
in the manner described they are immune to distemper 
and successfully withstand the disease if placed in contact 
with dogs so suffering. It must be understood that our 
information on this point extends over a period of two or 
three years and a further passage of time must take place 
before we can say that inoculated dogs are life-long im- 
mune. 

This concludes all I have time to say on the subject of 
distemper immunity. It will be realised that only the 
fringe of the subject has been touched upon, but I hope 
it has been made clear that great care must be exercised 
when immunising dogs, and that if this is done there is 
very little to fear. 

During the preliminary portion of his address, Major 
Dunkin exhibited a very excellent and interesting series 
of lantern slides ; these illustrated several aspects of the 
work at Mill Hill and the conditions under which the 
work was, and is still being, carried on. In particular, 
the slides showed how one of the greatest difficulties of 
the research work was overcome—which was to establish 
and maintain a colony of dogs definitely free from the 
infection of distemper. The elaborate and sound tech- 
nique evolved for this end was very well demonstrated and 
the trouble taken by Major Dunkin to present and demon- 
strate the slides was much appreciated by all present. 


In asking the members to join in a hearty discussion of 
the paper, the PresipEent (Mr. F. C. Scott) said it was not 
often they had a subject before them so fresh from the 
fountain head as the subject of distemper from the Research 


Laboratory. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. G. E. BowMaAn said it was a very great pleasure to 
rise to thank Major Dunkin for his very able paper. During 
the many years he had been a member of the Society he 
never remembered listening to a paper that had been more 
interesting. 

Having had some experience with the vaccine and the 
virus sent out from the Laboratory, he could say he had 
found it very beneficial indeed, and so far as he had gone 
he had never had any deaths or any unsatisfactory symp- 
toms through its use. At the end of February and March 
he injected twenty hounds, from eight to twelve weeks old, 
that were out at different puppy walks. They were al- 
lowed to stay on the farms for a week, when they were 
taken homs and put in the kennels with other puppies that 
were suffering from distemper. The result was simply 
wonderful, not one of the injected puppies taking the 








disease. They were every one of them living and two of 
them took a first prize at the Royal Show at Harrogate. 
During the last month he had injected between 60 and 80 
puppies, and the only complaint had been that about half 
a dozen of them had suffered from occasional fits, but they 
had now got over that and were doing well. 


It had been found to be an expensive business to inject 
puppies out at walk, miles apart, and it had now been 
arranged to inject them at home when they were eight to 
ten weeks old before sending them out. 

Mr. Procter said he had inoculated 30 couples of hounds 
with the vaccine and virus, apart from several privately- 
owned dogs, and his results to date showed 100 per cent. 
efficiency. In perhaps six to ten hounds there was a little 
reaction after the inoculation of the virus. The puppies 
were ill for about three to four days, but there had been no 
deaths. The reaction was confined exclusively to puppies 
inoculated in kennels where a tremendous number of 
hounds were bred. Where they were inoculated at walk 
there was no reaction. He was very grateful to Major 
Dunkin for what he had told them about the research work 
that had been carried out. 

Mr. J. C. Gaunt said he would like to ask Mr. Bowman 
and Mr. Procter how many temperatures they had taken 
in the cases they had injected, as Major Dunkin insisted 
that temperatures must be taken. It was an impossibility 
for the practitioner to do it. Who was going to take the 
temperatures ? The new vaccination was going to kill 
the foxhound trade, as there would be so many foxhounds 
that they would be worth nothing. The vaccine he had used 
had been full of bits of grit or gristle which were difficult 
to get up the needle. He would like to know whether that 
was usual. 

Mr. W. R. McKinna said he had been extraordinarily 
intrigued by Major Dunkin’s address on the conquest of a 
new field. One had read in the Record and other papers 
about the discovery of distemper vaccine and virus, but he 
had not the pleasure before of hearing of the work at first 
hand, and it was really very fascinating. From a clinical 
point of view it rather upset one’s previous attitude 
towards distemper, as they had always regarded a dog with 
a running nose and eyes and general malaise as being a 
typical case of distemper. Apparently that was not so, 
and one had now apparently to deal with the two canine 
diseases, one a_ bronchisepticus infection and the other 
distemper pure and simple, which was probably what they 
had called ‘‘ suppressed distemper.” That rather com- 
plicated matters for the practitioner, and possibly explained 
why some people said that a dog could have distemper 
more than once. 

As regarded the actual use of the vaccine, he noticed in 
a report in the February issue of the Record that there had 
been a certain amount of trouble with the site of the 
inoculation. He would ask Major Dunkin what the pos- 
sible cause might be, and to ex¢fude the possibility of a 
dirty syringe. It was interesting to note that the abscess 
had occurred a long time after the actual inoculation, in 
one case as much as two months afterwards. 

Major D. 8. RasBaa@wiati said that although his work at 
present did not bring him into contact with dog practice, 


he had listened with profound interest to the address. The 


subject was most fascinating, and Major Dunkin and Dr. 
Laidlaw were to be congratulated on the results of their 
work. The precautions that had been taken to ensure 
absolutely susceptible dogs deserved the greatest praise. 
One thing which struck him was the wonderful similarity 
between what Major Dunkin called a typical distemper 
chart and a chart of cattle plague, which he had had to deal 
with in Egypt. Major Dunkin in his pamphlet said that a 
dog that reacted slightly to virus, after vaccine, was not 
a danger to other dogs. He would like to ask whether 
he had ever taken blood from such a dog, to see whether 
by inoculation it could be given to other dogs if it was not 
strong enough to give it by mere contact. He also asked 
whether there was a danger that a dog which was immune 
against distemper might suffer from  bsonchisepticus 
infection. With two such similar diseases there was likely 
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to be confusion, which might bring some disrepute on the 
method of vaccination. 

Mr. T. C. FLetcuer said he was not speaking as one who 
had any experience of the treatment, but as one who had 
been trying, without success, to persuade his clients to have 
their puppies inoculated. Ordinary clients would not incur 
the expense, as the majority of dogs were not valuable. 

The taking of temperatures was a process that would 
appal most of the veterinary surgeons, as it would be 
unremunerative, and the time and trouble taken would be 
most irksome. He was averse from offering suggestions 
to a man like Major Dunkin, who had spent his life in 
getting something for them, but he would like to ask him 
to go a little further and produce something that would 
require only one injection. He looked forward to the time 
when the process would be cheaper. 

Diagnosis of distemper was one of the troubles with 
which the ordinary practitioner had difficulty, but the most 
important need nowadays was a cure for distemper. 

Mr. W. A. CAMPBEL? said he was very pleased to hear 
Major Dunkin say it was difficult to diagnose distemper, 
as he was certain that dog owners and many veterinary 
surgeons talked about distemper when it was not there at 
all. In this country distemper came in waves. For a year 
or two they would never see a case, then suddenly the whole 
country was overrun with the disease, with a tremendous 
death-rate. 

Mr. H. M. HoLuLanpD gave his experiences of the use ot 
40 doses of vaccine with which Major Dunkin provided him 
in February last. It was over two months since he applied 
the last dose of the virus, and not a single case of distemper 
had developed. In February he vaccinated ten Fox- 
hounds between the ages of six and nine months, and they 
showed no reaction whatever, with the exception of one 
puppy that developed a temperature of 103°6° on the fifth 
day after the application of the virus. Three of the 
puppies had a little mucus in the corner of the eye, but 
they were quite hearty and took their food well. The 
next two dogs injected were an Alsatian and a Fox terrier 
between nine and twelve months old, both quite satis- 
factorily, with no elevated temperature. Later he applied 
the vaccine to four Cocker Spaniels about 44 months old, 
and in none of the cases was there any rise of temperature. 
Theo following week seven beagles were treated. Two of 
them went sick on the sixth day, with high temperature 
between 104° and 106°; they were depressed, off food, 
had considerable discharge from the nose, and diarrhcea. 
They recovered about the tenth day, and were now in 
good health. He had only one dog that died, and that was 
his own fault, as he had given a dose of vaccine to a dog 
already showing symptoms of distemper. He supplied 
eight doses to a veterinary friend, who applied them to 
Irish wolfhounds under six months old. The vaccine 
produced no ill-effects, but they were all very much affected 
by the virus, showing symptoms of distemper, with tem- 
perature 103° to 106°. The disease ran a course of about 
ten days, finally subsiding, and all the animals were now 
in normal health. He then applied the treatment to a 
variety of dogs, all under nine months, with satisfactory 
results. 

The CHarrRMAN (Mr. Scott) said that after a perusal of the 
very valuable report which Major Dunkin had distributed, 
one realised that the research into distemper had gone very 
far, but there was still a good deal further to go. They 
could express nothing but the deepest admiration for the 
work and for the technique and care with which the build- 
ings had been constructed and the general procedure at 
Mill Hill. He had himself inoculated seven couples of 
hounds with the vaccine and virus, and on the fourth day 
after the virus one of the hounds was taken il!, but although 
the huntsman had some difficulty with the puppy, he 
managed to pull him round. He had another case where 
an abscess developed two months after injection. He 
would like to ask Major Dunkin whether in his work with 
organisms other than distemper virus he had chorea or 
meningitis develop. Another point was whether, when 
inoculating hounds amongst a number of others, thgre was 
a possibility of those which were not treated taking infec- 
tion from those which had received the virus. 





Mr. FLercuer said he had recently had an argument 
with a laboratory professor who contended that the injec- 
tion of the vaccine rendered the second injection of virus 
totally unnecessary, and a waste of substance and time. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that in treating swine 
erysipelas they inoculated the non-affected and turned 
them on to the ground where they knew the infection was. 
Was there a possibility in distemper of giving the vaccine 
and then turning the puppies in with the infected animals 
and letting them get a natural attack ? 

Mr. W. Ackroyp asked Major Dunkin if he would give 
them a clinical picture of what was now meant by dis- 
temper as elucidated by him in his investigations. What 
became of the hunt for the little pustules and vesicles ? 
Further, was the dose issued a dose suitable for either a 
month old Yorkshire terrier or a six months old Alsatian, 
or should it be graduated ? 


Tue ReEpty. 


Replying to the discussion, Major DuUNKIN said they 
would realise there was a tremendous lot to be learned 
about distemper yet. At present they knew nothing about 
it, except they could prevent it. With a difficult disease 
like distemper it was not surprising that they had gone 
only a short distance, but they could not have gone so far 
had not the general public, Masters of foxhounds, and 
veterinary surgeons contributed as liberally as they had 
done. 

The question of expense to Masters of foxhounds had 
frequently cropped up, and as the result they had carried 
out experiments on young puppies eight to ten weeks old, 
and it had been found to be perfectly safe, saving the 
colossal expense of travelling hundreds of miles to treat 
the puppies when they were at walk. Mr. Bowman had 
said some of the puppies that had been inoculated had 
developed tits, but had recovered. He (Major Dunkin) 
did not know what the trouble was, but he had yet to see 
a dog recover that had suffered from fits caused by the 
virus of distemper, therefore he had formed the opinion 
that fits from which dogs recovered were not caused by 
the virus of dog disternper. 

Mr. Gaunt apparently did not believe that some veterin- 
ary surgeons took temperatures. Frankly, he hoped they 
did not, because he had never suggested they should. 
What he said was that they should be taken, but it was 
ridiculous to suggest that the practitioner should do it. 
The practice in the south was to instruct owners or their 
kennel men how to read the thermometer (if they did not 
already know) and how to take the temperature, and that 
was being done with increasing success. Mr. Gaunt 
deplored the appearance of the vaccine on the market 
because there would be a glut of foxhounds, but there were 
other dogs than foxhounds to be considered. 

Mr. Gaunt raised the question of dispelling certain 
fallacies some people had concerning distemper. He 
hoped that was sv, but in any case the difficulties 
remained. With regard to suppressed distemper, 
he did not know what the term meant. In a typical 
distemper experimentally induced, one did not see 
anything that could be described as suppressed distemper. 
As to the formation of abscesses at the site of inoculation 
after as long a period as two months, they occurred very 
infrequently, and he believed they were due to one of two 
causes. Those which occurred within several days of the 
inoculation were due to clumsiness of injection, and until 
they got to the regime of clipping, shaving and using 
iodine, they were unable to eliminate that as a cause. 
Those that occurred two months afterwards were puzzling. 
They were obviously not acute infective conditions and 
usually not painful. Possibly a foreign body might have 
got in, and even a tiny bit of glass from the syringe would 
in itself be sufficient to set up such a condition. 

Major Rabagliati referred to the fact that the tempera- 
ture curve of an acute attack of cattle plague in a beast 
was very similar to that of distemper. That was a remark- 
able fact that struck him early on. The temperature curve 
of an ape with experimentally induced yellow fever was 
also identical with acute distemper. Major Rabagliati 
also asked if an inoculated dog was a menace to others not 
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so treated, and found to be susceptible even if blood were 
injected. In his opinion dog’s blood taken at the peak of 
temperature was infective, but as the disease progressed 
the virus content of the blood diminished. He did not 
believe that a dog that had been immunised to distemper 
could also be considered to be immune from infection from 
Bacillus bronchisepticus and vice versa. They were two 
separate conditions. 

Mr. Fletcher had said what was really wanted was a cure. 
It would be nice to have a cure, of course, but surely he 
did not believe the best way was for an animal to get the 
disease and then try to cure it. It was better to prevent 
it. It was the greatest difficulty in the world to know 
what to do with a distemper case, and they were going to 
get rid of the worry of it when they had in their hands 
something to prevent it. With regard to Mr. Fletcher’s 
point that in the opinion of a certain professor engaged in 
laboratory work the second injection of virus was un- 
necessary because complete immunity Was conferred by 
the vaccine, they were unable to say that. They knew 
that dogs and hounds that had received one dose of vaccine 
alone were immune for at any rate up to a period of three 
months. They might be immune after that, but they were 
not in a position to say. At present he considered it 
would be quite safe to send a dog, which had received 
vaccine a week or ten days ago, to a dog show to-day, and 
when he came back from the show it would probably be 
lifelong immune, because it would very likely get all the 
virus it wanted in the show. 

Mr. Holland’s account of the effect of the vaccine on 
wolfhounds was extremely interesting and in this case the 
size of the dose might have had something to do with the 
results obtained. In that connection he wanted to raise 
the point of the variable susceptibility of individual dogs. 
They had found that some greyhounds seemed to have a 
particular susceptibility to the vaccination. As to the 
delayed response to the virus which Mr. Holland had 
experienced in one or two cases, that was all right. There 
was a time when they liked to see a rise of temperature, as 
it told them definitely the dog was susceptible and they 
were more sure of getting solid immunity, but they were 
just as content now to see an absence of a rise of tempera- 
ture, because they had proved definitely that the immunity 
was just as lasting and just assolid. The delayed response 
rather suggested they had got a particularly susceptible 
dog, and at the same time a particularly good vaccine. 

The President had recently inoculated seven couples of 
hounds and on the fourth day they all showed considerable 
response, but recovered. A method of confirmatory 
diagnosis was being adopted by many veterinary surgeons, 
which was to put a ferret in contact with the dog for a short 
period. The mortality of distemper in ferrets was about 
99 per cent. and any ferret they got would almost certainly 
be susceptible. That was a good aid to diagnosis. Mr. 
Scott also asked if he had come across symptoms of chorea 
and meningitis due to conditions other than distemper. 
He had described two such cases in his paper, and doubtless 
there were others, but the causes in the dog were almost 
legion and it was impossible to distinguish between them. 
With regard to the method of inoculating against swine 
erysipelas, that would be an excellent method in the case 
of dogs, if it could always be done. It could be done in 
foxhound kennels, but then only when they were certain 
distemper existed. A possible means of establishing that 
would be to inoculate all good hounds and give virus alone 
to some of the bad ones, and mix them at the proper period. 

In reply to Mr. Ackroyd’s request for a clinical picture 
of dog distemper, they had tried to describe that in the 
pamphlet which had been handed round. The clinical 
picture which he had of a pure distemper was that in the 
first place there was an incubation period of three to four 
days. At that period there was a sharp rise of tempera- 


ture, usually accompanied by vomiting and diarrhea. 
The temperature fell within twenty-four hours, perhaps to 
normal, and within a couple of days it was up again. By 
that time the diarrhoea had increased. By the eighth or 
ninth day small specks of blood might be seen in the fxcal 
A positive wasting of the body was seen, and 


excretion. 





the dog went off its food. In the early days of the symp- 
toms he had described they might get a watery discharge 
from the eyes and nose and nothing else, and unless the 
vomit or the diarrhcea were seen it was very difficult, if not 
impossible, to tell whether there was anything wrong with 
the dog. If the dog reached the stage he had described, 
on the tenth or twelfth day prognosis was unfavourable. 
If the treatment was not successful, the diarrhoea became 
so excessive, bleeding increased to such an extent with 
continuous straining, that death would ensue very quickly. 
That was the usual picture of a pure case of uncomplicated 
distemper. There were cases of fits occurring at variable 
periods. The earliest time they had known them to occur 
was nine days. With regard to vesico pustules, it had not 
been possible (Mathis) to produce distemper by injecting 
the contents of vesico pustules into susceptible animals, 
and invariably the organisms which they had found in 
such pustules had been-the same. For the first two years 
it was by no means uncoiimon to see vesico pustules in the 
puppies in their compound. Some were bothered with 
teething trouble, some had worms, others had fleas, lice, 
and so on. For the last three years they had seen no 
vesico pustules, and he wondered whether it had anything 
to do with the way they were fed and looked after, and the 
fact that they had managed to get rid of skin parasites 
and had practically eliminated worms. Anyhow, he was 
convinced that distemper had not much to do with it. As 
to the dose of vaccine, which was raised by Mr. Ackroyd, 
they had no idea how low they could go. They had tried 
4 c.c. on some dogs and 3 ¢c.c. on others, and with an extra 
good vaccine they might be able to give less than 5 c.c., 
but there was no need to get any lower. They should 
continue to give the full dose whatever breed of dog was 
treated, as no harm could come to any dog, small or large, 
with 5 c.c. 








Dockine or Horses: Hackney Socrery’s 
DECISION. 

In a recent issue of The Times, a correspondent writes 
as follows :— 

“The council meeting of the Hackney Horse Society 
which took place last week should be far-reaching in its 
consequences. After the routine work necessary for the 
next show and the production of the next stud book had 
been completed, a resolution that ‘Judges will have 
instructions not to be prejudiced against any exhibit 
which is undocked ’ was passed for inclusion in the rules 
and regulations for the conduct of future shows. 

“The abnormally short tail, which was for so long 
fashionable for hackneys, has long been a matter of 
comment, and all those who have the welfare of the horse 
at heart will be glad that there is now no longer any hard- 
and-fast rule so far as the hackney ts concerned. The man 
of limited practical experience will probably say that the 
council should have followed the line of the Hunters 
Improvement Society and forbidden docking altogether. 
Those who hold with that opinion know little about horses. 
With the harness horse the question of docking is a matter 
for careful examination. If a horse has a shert tail he 
should not be docked, and under no conditions should the 
operation of ‘ nicking,’ once so fashionable, be indulged 
in. It is a safe generalisation to say that the saddle horse 
should not be docked, but a harness horse with a long and 
powerful tail is a danger to the man who is driving him. 
The experienced horseman is not likely to make a mistake, 
and the line taken by the council of the Hackney Horse 
Society cannot fail to have a good result.” 


A cart horse belonging to Mr. Thomas Passmore, farmer, 
Torrington, which had been put out to graze with a number 
of others, fell backwards down a recently sunk 35ft. well, 
the top of which was protected with sheets of galvanised 
iron. The animal was still alive when found, having 
managed to keep its head just above the level of the water, 
but although various means were tried its rescue was 


impossible. 
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Canine Distemper. 
SomE SEQUEL To ACTIVE IMMUNISATION. 


By T. Datiine, Wellcome Physiological Research 
Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent. 


Laidlaw and Dunkin, in their recent work (1, 2, 3, 4, 5), 
have definitely established that canine distemper is 
caused by an ultravisible virus which is present in the 
tissues of affected dogs, e.g., blood, spleen, lymphatic 
glands, etc. They have also shown that susceptible dogs 
can be actively immunised by the injection of a vaccine 
consisting of the tissues of artificially infected dogs, followed 
by; living virus. 

For the past six months vaccine and virus have been 
produced by us on a large scale according to the method 
devised by Laidlaw and Dunkin, and up to date many 
doses have been used by veterinary surgeons. 


RESULTS OF IMMUNISATION. 


From reports received from veterinary surgeons who 
have used this material, it is evident that the method is 
highly satisfactory in preventing canine distemper and, 
when used strictly according to the instructions issued 
(these having been formulated in accordance with the 
recommendations laid down by Laidlaw and Dunkin), 
at the most, only a slight temporary malaise is produced 
in the treated dog. We have, however, on record a few 
instances in which unpleasant sequele have followed 
the use of canine distemper prophylactic vaccine and virus. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity for strictly 
adhering to the instructions issued with vaccine and virus. 
It is essential that only dogs in good health be subjected 
to the prophylactic treatment. The animal’s temperature 
is a guide to the practitioner in deciding whether to 
vaccinate or not, and he should be in possession of a tem- 
perature record covering a period of several days before 
vaccination is carried out, and especially before the 
administration of virus. It is also essential that dogs 
during the whole treatment should not be exposed to 
infection from distemper. It is for this reason that it is 
recommended to treat foxhounds while at walk. 

The results obtained with our own puppies in the labora- 
tory (and our experiments concern over 400 animals) 
agree entirely with those of Laidlaw and Dunkin. It is 
fundamental to the making of prophylactic that every 
batch should be thoroughly tested. On visiting a com- 
pound containing protected and unprotected pups, all of 
which have received virus several days previously, it is 
easy to pick out the controls suffering from typical dis- 
temper and moping in a corner while the vaccinated puppies 
are full of activity. In the large number of experiments 
we have carried out, we have not seen in puppies vaccinated 
with potent batches of vaccine and receiving virus later, 
any symptoms of illness beyond the temporary malaise, 
or slight temperature without malaise, described in the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin articles. Many of these puppies have 
been kept for months for observation, and some have been 
sent temporarily to kennels in which distemper was present 
in order to test their resistance. All have remained in 
satisfactory health and free of infection. Our experience 
has thus been the same as that of the Mill Hill workers. 
General field experience reported by veterinary surgeons 





who have kindly sent us details is in agreement with our 
own. No ill effects have been traceable to the vaccine, 
In probably 99°% of the puppies inoculated with the vaccine 
and virus made, tested and issued by us, there has been, 
following the giving of the virus, either no departure from 
sound health, or, at the most, temporary lack of appetite 
with perhaps slight listlessness and diarrhoea for twenty- 
four hours, followed by rapid return to complete health. 


After the injection of virus, the usual clinical report 
received from veterinary surgeons is that either no detect- 
able departure from full health has occurred or that some 
of the puppies had been somewhat listless for perhaps 
two days. 

In a few instances, four to five days after the giving of 
the virus the temperature has risen to 104° F. or 105° F., 
vomiting and acute diarrhoea for two or three days have 
made their appearance, but in two to three days the pup 
was again in full health and spirits. These reports may be 
explained as severe reactions in abnormally sensitive 
dogs or breeds of dogs, and may also come from unusually 
observant or sensitive owners, for individual opinion as 
to what constitutes a severe reaction differs considerably. 
But in a few instances, representing less than 1°» of the 
prophylactic issued, serious illness and death within five 
to fifteen days of the injection of virus, or at a later date, 
have been reported. 


These cases were naturally of deep interest. In these 
instances we immediately enquire into the reports of the 
use of the same batch of vaccine and virus in other kennels. 
Each batch of vaccine and virus must, before issue, pass 
almost as severe a test for sterility as materials used in 
human medicine and tested under the Therapeutic Sub- 
stances Act. Virus is made in large batches, doses from 
which are sent to numerous veterinary surgeons in different 
areas. In every instance enquiry has shown that the bad 
results were restricted to a single kennel; this indicated 
some local factor. Examination of the affected puppies 
was then made, and the results have been interesting. 
In several instances extensive pneumonia has been found 
at autopsy, in another B. bronchisepticus, pathogenic on 
inoculation into other pups, has been isolated. In another 
instance B. suipestifer (identified by Dr. Schiitze as the 
American strain of the organism and recorded now for the 
first time as being isolated from a dog) was found, and in 
another puppy B. paratyphoid B., all pathogenic on 
injection into normal puppies. (Dr. Laidlaw and Major 
Dunkin permit me to say that they have on two occasions 
isolated streptococci from the lungs of dogs that died from 
a condition simulating distemper after prophylactic treat- 
ment with material made by us). We have also records 
of dogs which have suffered from so-called ‘‘ hysteria’ 
following vaccine treatment. We have been able to ascer- 
tain, however, that both vaccinated and control dogs have 
likewise suffered. Dogs showing nerve symptoms, e./., 
fits, etc., following vaccination, have also been recorded, 
but although we have endeavoured by microscopic and 
ferret injection methods to demonstrate the presence or 
effects of distemper virus in the brain of these animals, 
our efforts have been unsuccessful. (Again Dr, Laidlaw 
and Major Dunkin permit me to say that they were able by 
ferret inoculation to show the presence of distemper virus 
in the brain of a dog suffering from fits some weeks after 
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vaccination with our materials. A section of the brain of 
this dog showed evidence of inflammatory processes of a 
chronic nature.) 


Tn almost all these instances the owner and veterinary 
surgeon have suspected or definitely diagnosed distemper. 
In very few of the instances did the clinical course corres- 
pond with the description of distemper given by Laidlaw 
and Dunkin. We agree entirely with their description of 
the disease from our observation of large numbers of pups 
inoculated with virus, and of pups naturally infected. 
The veterinary surgeon faced with these animals is in a 
difficulty. In the first place, veterinary medicine is not 
in such an advanced state that one can confidently diagnose 
the cause of illness in every ailing dog that one sees, and 
the diagnosis of “ distemper ”’ serves the’ same purpose in 
a quandary as “influenza ”’ does to a colleague in human 
medicine. 

Secondly, it is possible that in practice the veterinary 
surgeon often sees epidemics of true distemper, but the 
clinical picture is clouded by secondary infection with other 
organism which may be the real cause of death of the 
animal. 
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In the interests of veterinary medicine and of the prophy- 
laxis against distemper, it is of considerable importance 
to investigate as fully as possible all instances of suggested 
failure of immunisation to protect dogs against distemper. 
The blood from the infected animal can be injected into 
susceptible ferrets, or the spleen taken with aseptic 
precautions immediately after death may be used to infect 
ferrets or experimental puppies. In this way, it appears 
possible with reasonable certainty, in the light of the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin researches, to tell whether the puppy 
really has suffered from distemper or not. 


MopIFICATION OF VACCINATION METHOD. 


We have attempted to simplify and improve the method 
of vaccination with a view specially towards diminishing 
the malaise and reactions following the use of virus. Our 
experiments consist of two methods: (a) increasing the 
interval between the injection of vaccine and virus ; and 
(b) the use of two doses of vaccine, and no virus. 


Increasing the Interval between Vaccine and Virus. 


Ordinary batches of vaccine are not passed unless they 
produce such a degree of immunity that the test pups, 
given virus a week later, show only a 

‘TEMPERATURE CHARTS OF DoGs RECEIVING VACCINE FOLLOWED BY slight temperature or transient malaise. 
VIRUS AT ONE AND TWO WEEKS’ INTERVAL, 


When the prophylactic is issued and 
used on a large number of puppies by 
different veterinary surgeons, it is 
probable that some pups will show 
more reaction than our test pups. 
We have found that by allowing the 
vaccine to produce its effects for two 
weeks and then giving the virus there is 
practically no temperature or disturb- 
ance of health in the average dog. In 
the chart is shown a typical instance 
in which virus caused a considerable 
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rise of temperature a week after the in- 
jection of a vaccine into a sensitive 
pup, while the same virus injected two 
weeks after the vaccine in other pups 
has produced no reaction. We have 
repeated experiments of this kind a 
number of times with the same result. 
We therefore propose to recommend a 
minimum interval of two weeks be- 
tween the injection of vaccine and 
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virus instead of one as in the original 
method. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the 
‘* solid immunity ” described by Laid- 
law and Dunkin in puppies receiving 
vaccine and virus may not be per- 
manent and high unless the animals 
have been through the minor attack 
of distemper caused in the original 
method by injecting the virus. Experi- 
ence alone can settle this problem: we 
have, however, exposed puppies, which 
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Dog A received vaccine followed by virus in one week. 


Dog C is control to A and received virus only. 


Dog B received the same vaccine as A and virus two weeks later. natural 


Dog D is control to B and received virus only. 


had received vaccine and virus two 
weeks later without reaction, to 
infection two months after 
the immunisation and, so far as our 
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evidence goes, the immunity is absolute—none of the 
puppies exposed became infected, while non-vaccinated 
control puppies contracted the disease. This is also 
borne out by reports from veterinary surgeons. 


Two Doses of Vaccine, No Virus. 


We have given two doses of vaccine separated by two 
weeks, and no virus. So far as our work goes, this method 
gives satisfactory immunity, and in certain instances, 
where the owners of particularly delicate dogs were 
afraid of even the minor disturbance usually caused by 
the virus, we have suggested this course of two doses of 
vaccine without subsequent virus. Reports received up 
to date indicate that dogs so treated will, even several 
months after the treatment,withstand infection by exposure 
to natural distemper. 

Our laboratory experiments embrace the exposure to 
natural distemper of dogs which have received two doses 
of vaccine and no virus at varying periods of time after the 
treatment. The dogs will be exposed in pairs, with control 
susceptible non-vaccinated dogs, to natural distemper. 
Up to date two dogs so treated have been exposed to the 
disease one month after prophylactic treatment, and have 
resisted infection, while the control unvaccinated dogs 
exposed at the same time contracted distemper. It will 
naturally take many months to discover whether the 
immunity is as permanent and high as that obtained by 
the vaccine-virus sequence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) An interval of at least two weeks between vaccine 
and virus is preferable to the interval of one week originally 
employed. 

(2) One dose of vaccine followed by a second dose of 
vaccine two or three weeks later—without the use of virus— 
has given satisfactory immunity for a period of one month. 

(3) We have never seen an undoubted instance of dis- 
temper at a later date in a pup which had received the 
vaccine-virus course with properly tested material. All 
instances of suspected failure of immunisation should be 
investigated as thoroughly as possible. 
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Figures given by Sir Robert Greig show that of every 
hundred cattle in the world forty-four graze on the pastures 
of the Empire, and thirty-eight out of every hundred sheep. 
In all, the grasslands of the Empire support at least 
500,000,000 animals, the value of which would, he said, be 
far more than doubled or trebled if these animals were 
suited to their environment, free from disease and sterility, 
and sufficiently nourished. It follows, therefore, that the 
Empire has within its own borders the scope for almost 
indefinitely multiplying not only the resources in the shape 
of cultivated land from which the wealth that is the founda- 
tion of all wealth is derived, but also at the same time the 
number and the value of its live stock.— Times. 
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THE AYR CONGRESS. 


We are reserving until the publication of our Special 
Congress Number, which will appear on September 
28th, additional information as to the proceedings 
at Ayr, to that given in our issue of last week, in which 
certain outstanding features were summarised. We 
are too near the event, at the time of writing, accurately 
to assess from our own impressions and those of 
others, the measure of success achieved in every 
respect in relation to other outstandingly notable 
Congresses, but at least we can say that the Ayr 
gathering deserves to be numbered amongst these, 
while the achievement of a record attendance of 
approximately 300 members, visitors and their 
ladies was in itself a great triumph. 


There was no hitch of any kind, and the Provisional 
Committee have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves and be congratulated, on the successful accomp- 
lishment of the formidable task to which they have 
devoted so much energy and enthusiasm. 

The Congress Number will contain, among other 
features, the President’s address, Professor Buxton’s 
lecture on Tubercu!in Testing, and detailed accounts 
of the annual meeting, ceremonial and social functions 
and the operations, while a commencement will be 
made with reproducing the reports of discussions on 
the papers presented to Congress. 








CLINICAL REPORT. 


Fatal Peritonitis in Four Litter Sisters. 
By F. B. Greer, M.R.C.V.S., Bradford. 


I have recently had a series of cases which may interest 
your readers. 

Some five weeks ago one of my clients asked me to make 
a post-mortem examination on a Chow-Chow bitch. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the cause of death 
to be peritonitis, with putrid effusion. The owner told 
me that a litter sister of this bitch had died about ten days 
before and the symptoms shown by this bitch were the 
same as those shown by the dead one. 

About ten days later the same owner sent for me and 
showed me two bitches which he said were exhibiting 
exactly the same symptoms as the previous two bitches. 

The symptoms were general debility, dropsical condition 
of the bowel, weak, low pulse, and sub-normal temperature. 

Diagnosis.—Peritonitis. 

Prognosis.—Decidedly unfavourabie. 

Treatment.—One-tenth of a grain of arsenic daily, 
warmth, beef tea, etc. 


(Continued at foot of first column next page). 
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INSTITUTE CONGRESS AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


Report of Proceedings of Section F.—Veterinary Hygiene. 


ROYAL SANITARY 





The Veterinary Hygiene Section of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Congress held a _ highly-successful series of 
sessions at Sheffield on July 18th and 19th, 1929. 

An exceptional number of delegates attended, there 
being 260 present on the first day and 115 on the second 
day. The following is a list of the delegates who signed 


the attendance book :— 

Professor G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S., M.R.I.A.» 
F.Z.S., President; Joseph Abson, F.R.C.V.S., D.S.O., 
Sheffield ; David Andrew, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
North Ayrshire C.C. ; A. Alexander, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
(Vict.), Salford; Alderman F Askew, J.P., Chairman, 
Hull and Goole Port Sanitary Authority; Alderman 
David Adams, J.P., Vice-Chairman, Health Committee, 
Newcastle ; Arthur W. Bray, Chairman, Cattle Markets 
Committee, Corporation of London; E. J. Burndred, M C., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Blackburn; J. D. Buchanan, M.B., 
D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Lancaster; F. S. Burrow, Sanitary 
Inspector, Cudworth U.D.C.; E. Beeley, Sheffield ; 
J. Brook, Sheffield; R. M. Buchanan, M.B., C.M., Bac- 
teriologist, Glasgow ; J. W. Bigger, Dublin; H. L. Barker, 
M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Ilkeston ; Francis Braid, Sanitary 
Inspector, Kirkcaldy ; Alderman W. Bancroft, Chairman, 
School of Medical Service, Sheffield ; 8. P. Bristow, Sanitary 
Inspector, Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C.; David Boyd, 
Sanitary Inspector, Berwick-on-Tweed; F. K. Buddle, 
Sanitary Inspector, Eastry R.D.C.; A. C. Brocklehurst, 
Sanitary Inspector, Denton U.D.C.; J. C. Beckitt, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (M.O.H.), Leight ; Thomas Benson, 
Sanitary Inspector, Littlehampton ; J. Bradley, Sanitary 
Inspector, Clowne R.D.C.; A. 8. Carter, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Chesterfield ; James Cullen, L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Runcorn U.D.C.; M. Coward, Sheffield ; 
Robert G. Child, Sanitary Inspector, Barton-on.[rwell ; 
Councillor W. Clifford, Chairman, Health Committee, 
Bexhill-on-Sea ; Baillie John H. Carnie, Convener, Public 
Health Committee, Kilmarnock ; Councillor James Corn- 
thwaite, Chairman, Health Committee, South Shields ; 
William Crabb, Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Hoyland 
Nether U.D.C.; Alderman H. J. Cloake, Chatham ; 
Councillor Copeland, Health Committee, Hull; T. M. 
Clayton, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Gateshead; B. G. 
Crowther, Chairman, Health Committee, Heckmondwike 
U.D.C.; John Craven, Sanitary Inspector, Penzance : 
P. F. Dolan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Dublin; J. A. Dixon, 
M.R.C.V.S., Leeds; W. J. B. DeVine, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Birmingham; C. H. Ducksbury, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Calne, Wilts.; A. E. Duncan, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Rochdale ; John Davies, Sanit- 
ary Inspector, Kilmarnock ; Herbert E. Deuce, Sanitary 
Inspector, Kettering U.D.C.; D. E. Davies, Manager, 
Public Abattoir, Hereford; T. P. Dixon, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Middlesbrough; Robert Dobson, Sanitary 
Inspector, South Westmoreland ; L. Wilson Evans, M.B., 
D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Oswestry R.D.C.; G. H. England, 
Chairman, General Purposes Committee, Cudworth U.D.C. ; 
Walter Ellis, Sanitary Inspector, Bolsover U.D.C.; 








(Continued from previous page.) 

Treatment was changed three days later to tincture of 
iodine, 15 minims, three times daily, and a Blaud pill four 
times daily ; both animals died six days after I had seen 
them. 

Post-mortem examination showed the cause of death to 
be exactly the same as in the first dog to be examined. 

All four bitches were litter sisters. I should be glad to 


see any remarks on this subject from your readers. 
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Osborne J. Evans, Sanitary Inspector, Aberystwyth ; 
Hugh Ferrier, M.R.C.V.S., Dundee ; W. Flint, Newport, 
1.0.W.; Councillor G. B. Farrow, Worksop R.D.C. ; 
Councillor John Fullwood, Chaiiman, Health Committee, 
Bolsover U.D.C.; Alfred Flint, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Bexhill-on-Sea ; Councillor J. Fisher, Hull; G. F. Fowles, 
Sanitary Inspector, Salisbury ; T. C. Fletcher, M.R.V.C.S., 
Sheffield; F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S., Stamford; J. 8. 
Grunwell, Sanitary Inspector, Bridlington; Councillor 
T. R. Greenough, J.P., Chairman, Health Committee, 
Leigh ; Nicholas Gebbie, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Stock- 
port ; Councillor John Gledhill, Chairman, Health Com- 
mittee, Morley; Arthur J. Hurn, Sanitary Inspector, 
Faversham R.D.C.; G. Howie, F.R.C.V.8S., Aberdeen ; 
W. Halstead, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Bradford ; 
R. H. Heywood, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Australia 
House; Councillor John Hill, Sanitary and Hospitals 
Committee, Liverpool; J. R. Hewer, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S8, 
Swindon; J. C. Hicks, Sanitary Inspector, Halesowen 
U.D.C.; Joseph Hague, Sanitary Inspector, Stock- 
bridge U.D.C.; W. E. Hoyle, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Rawtenstall ; C. Hattersley, Chief Inspector, Worshipful 


Company of Fishmongers; Alfred F. Hart, Sanitary 
Inspector, Newport, I1.0.W.; W. A. Hudson, Stroud, 


Glos.; George Howe, F.R.C.V.8., Buxton; J. Holt, 
M.R.C.V.S., Leigh, Lanes. ; Councillor W. Horn, Chairman 
Health Committee, Gateshead; W. Hague, Sheffield ; 
Robert Howard, Colwyn Bay; F. Holt, Surveyor and 


Sanitary Inspector, Carnforth U.D.C.; W. KE. Lson, 
F.R.C.V.8., Atherstone; Francis R. Jefford, Sanitary 
Inspector, Cheltenham; E. Jackson, Chief Sanitary 


Inspector, Leigh’; E. Johnson, Sheffield ; R. W.C. Kingsley, 
ley, Highway Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector, Burton 
Latimer; J. S. Lloyd, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), 
Sheffield ; H. P. Lewis, M.R.C.V.S8., Chief Food Inspector, 
R. G. 


Hull; C. A. Lewis, Abercorn, Mon.; Professor 
Linton, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh; George Laws, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Richmond, Surrey; W. Leach, 


A.R.S.1., Rochdale ; A. Longfellow, Sanitary Inspector, 
Rowley Regis U.D.C.; R. M. Metcalfe, Sanitary Inspector, 
Bucklow R.D.C.; J. W. Mellor, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Barnsley ; Alderman C. W. Miller, Chairman, Public 
Health Committee, Stafford; BR. Perey McDonnell, 
F.R.C.S.1., D.P.H., Dep. Chief Medical Adviser, I.F.S. ; 
Nathaniel Mell, Chairman, Hoyland Nether U.D.C.; 
James McAllan, M.A., B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S8., Aberdeen ; 
Councillor James E. Mellor, Chairman, Sanitary Com- 
mittee, Crompton ; P. W. MacLagan, M.C., M.D. (M.O.H.), 
Berwick-on-Tweed ; J.T. Macnab, M.B., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 
Stafford ; Herbert Mitchell, Sanitary Inspector, Morley ; 
Malcolm Manson, M.C., M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Wood 
Green U.D.C.; Alderman W. Phéne Neal, Sheriff Elect, 
Corporation of London; F.C. Nash, Chichester ; Charles 
H. Norton, Sanitary Inspector, Middleston; W. D. 
O'Kelly, Dublin; KE. F. Ogburn, Sanitary Inspector, 
Ham U.D.C.; Alderman F. C. Qrange, Chairman, Public 
Health Committee, Acton; Councillor A. Pattie, J.P., 
Chairman, Health Committee, Jarrow; E. H. Pratt, 
M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Inspector, Northallerton ; 
G. N. Pearce, M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Batley; Frank J. 
Pullan, Corporation of London; L. Poulter, Sanitary 
Inspector, Woking U.D.C.; Councillor W. C. Percival, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; T. Parker, F.R.C.V.8., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Thomas Pilkington, Sanitary Inspector, Wors- 
borough U.D.C.; J. O. Powley, M.R.C.V.S., Superintend- 
ing Inspector, Ministry of Agriculture; W. H. Pickering, 
Warsop U.D.C.; John Pollard, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
(Vict.), Halifax; D. 8S. Rabagliati, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., Wakefield; J. A. Robinson, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Bristol ; Robert Rutherford, M.C., M.3B., D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Wallsend; T. M. Reed, Sanitary Inspector, 
Sedgefield R.D.C.; R. C. Riches, Sanitary Inspector, 
Belper R.D.C.; H. N. Roberts, Sanitary Inspector, West 
Ardsley U.D.C.; W. Russell, F.R.C.V.S., Dublin ; Alder- 
man ©. Raine, J.P., Chairman, Markets Committee, Hull ; 
F. Rogers, Sanitary Inspector, Todmorden; J. Ross, 
Sanitary Inspector, Bourne R.D.C.; C. G. Rabbetts, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Mitcham U.D.C. ; Councillor J. 
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A. Rogers, Clowne R.D.C.; F. C. Scott, M.R.C.VS., 
Pontefract ; Councillor R. Smiley, Chester-le-Street 
R.D.C.; C. 8. Smith, M.R.C.V.S., Barnsley ; 8S. E. Samp- 
son, M.R.C.V.S., Sheffield ; Alderman 8S. Shea, Margate ; 
Fred Smith, Sanitary Inspector, Royston U.D.C.; R. M. 
Sargent, Sanitary Inspector, Farnham U.D.C.; J. Sher- 
vill, Sanitary Inspector, Teddington U.D.C.; E. W. 
Stemms, Sandow U.D.C.; Robert Smith, J.P., Ayr C.C. ; 
Councillor Dr. R. W. Simpson, Chairman, Health Com- 
mittee, Newcastle; J. W. Stops, Leicester; T. Simcox, 
Sanitary Inspector, Mexborough U.D.C.; D. Sutcliffe, 
Slaithwaite, U.D.C.; John K. Shaw, M.R.C.V.S., Wallasey ; 
Councillor Stewart, J.P., Mayor, Berwick-on-Tweed ; 
William Tweed, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Sheffield; F. 
Taylor, Sanitary Inspector, Crompton U.D.C. ; Councillor 
G. Twigg, Worsley U.D.C.; J. A. Thorpe, Sheffield ; 
H. L. Torrance, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Birkenhead ; 
H. Tayler, Sanitary Inspector, Wath-upon-Dearne ; 
Councillor W. Telford, Vice-Chairman, Health Com- 
mittee, Gateshead; D. L. Thomas, D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 
Stepney; D. J. Thomas, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), 
Acton; Councillor 8. Usher, Chester-le-Street R.D.C. ; 
Councillor O. Varney, Chairman, Public Health Com- 
mittee, Wath-upon-Dearne; R. H. Vercoe, M.R.CS., 
D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Chelmsford ; Fredk. Whittingham, Past 
Chairman, Cattle Markets Committee, Corporation of 
London; H. Wilkinson, Sanitary Inspector, Brandon 
and Byshottles; Hal Williams, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., 
M.1I.Struct.E., London; R. Woof, M.R.C.V.S., Hereford ; 
Councillor J. Woodhead, J.P., Mayor, Todmorden; C. V. 
Wingle, M.D., D.P.H., (M.O.H.), Middlesbrough ; Coun- 
cillor J. Wooley, J.P., Chairman, Public Health Committee, 
Ilkeston ; Councillor G. Whittaker, J.P., Blackpool; A. 
Walker, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.8.M., Sheffield ; H. West, Sanitary 
Inspector, Ilkley U.D.C.; Captain Thomas Watt, Lanark 
C.C.; William Whitelaw, Lanark C.C.; W. Jackson- 
Young, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Newcastle; and 
James R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.8.M. (Vict.), Cor- 


poration of London (Recording Secretary). 


The members of the Veterinary Hygiene Section assembled 
on the Thursday, with the President of the Section, Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S., M.R.1.A., F.Z.S., of the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, in the Chair. 

At the outset, the PRESIDENT said: Gentlemen, may I 
say, in the first instance, that I feel quite keenly the 
honour that has been conferred upon me in asking me to 
preside over the proceedings of this Section, and I am 
quite sure that I shall not ask in vain when I ask for your 
indulgence and your assistance in making the proceedings 
both interesting and profitable to all of us. 


Presidential Address. 


It seems to me a rather unfortunate custom that a 
Presidential Address should be expected at the opening 
of the Sectional meetings of this or any congress, for the 
time would probably be much more profitably employed 
in a discussion of the subjects especially selected for that 
purpose. However, as one must submit to the inevitable, 
The work 
of the veterinarian in relation to public health is of para- 
mount importance to many members of this Congress, 
but I am sure there are many who have, as it were, know- 
ledge of only the fringe of it, and I make no excuse for 
referring to it now. 


I will endeavour not to take up too much time. 


Of course it mainly revolves around 
the diseases of animals communicable to man, and these 
are very diverse, not only in their general characters, but 
also in the various methods by which transmission may 
occur. There are the well-known bacterial diseases, such 
as tuberculosis, most frequently transmitted from animals 
by ingestion of infected milk, and much less frequently 
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from imperfectly cooked meat, or indirectly by the con- 
tamination of other foods or utensils with infective material. 
Although so much stress is laid on the necessity for the 
condemnation of any tissues containing tuberculous 
lesions, and in my view rightly so, there is room for doubt 
as to whether human tuberculosis has ever been set up by 
the ingestion of such tissues. That is no doubt due to the 
custom of cooking meat before it is eaten. It may be 
suggested that in joints rather underdone inside it has 
not been cooked, but one must not forget that a tempera- 
ture of boiling point is not necessary for the destruction 
of tubercle bacilli, and that the organism is killed by a 
temperature of 185°F. for five minutes, or by 145°F. for 
thirty minutes. There is probably greater risk from 
the handling of such infected meat and the soiling of 
dishes, plates and knives by means of which other foods 
consumed uncooked may readily be contaminated and 
become a source of danger. I have noted that a 
temperature of 145°F. for thirty minutes’ exposure will 
kill tubercle bacilli. That is, you know, the legally 
recognised temperature for the pasteurisation of milk, 
but I have considerable doubt as to its efficacy in every 
case. Milk sold as “ pasteurised milk” after treatment 
in this way has been found to contain living tubercle 
bacilli. It is the invariable custom in my household 
for all milk to be boiled, and that procedure will continue 
unless the milk is obtained from a tubercle free herd. An 
aspect of contagion that does not appear to have received 
the attention it might is the possible inhalation of tubercle 
bacilli of bovine origin by cowmen and milkers in cowsheds 
housing cattle with pulmonary tuberculosis and which are 
constantly coughing and ejecting considerable numbers of 
organisms into the air. Cattle certainly are frequently 
infected in this way and one feels that the risk run by the 
men is far from negligible. I do not recall any attention 
having been called to the reverse procedure, namely, that 
the men themselves may in the first instance have been 
infected from the atmospheric conditions in the cowshed— 
a point which has been lost sight of. 
interesting if, in the various autopsies that are made, 
efforts were undertaken to fix the strain of bacilli that are 
responsible for pulmonary tuberculous in attendants on 
cows. I feel that a far larger proportion than is dreamed 
of would prove to be of bovine origin in those instances 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

A quite different problem is presented by the suggestion 
made in some quarters that the Bacillus abortus (Bang), 
the cause of contagious abortion in cows, may be dangerous 
to human beings. This view is put forward mainly on 
account of the fact that that organism is indistinguishable 
from the so-called Micrococcus melitensis, the cause of 
Malta fever in man, which is conveyed through goats’ 
milk. In spite of these similarities, there is in my view 
no reason for alarm or even the slightest fear. Contagious 
abortion in cows is unfortunately very prevalent indeed 
in this country, and infected cows are known to excrete 
the causal bacilli in their milk. Such milk is regularly 
consumed and yet Malta fever is practically unknown in 
this country. In such circumstances the epidemiological 
features are of greater importance than biological character- 
istics, and should remove any fears that may have been 
aroused in this connection. Recently there has been far 
greater attention drawn to this aspect of the case, since 
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some affections of the human being of more or less obscure 
origin have been shown to be due to an organism closely 
resembling the bacillus of contagious abortion in cows, 
and in some instances biological tests with the blood taken 
from these people have shown some relationship to the 
bacillus of contagious abortion in cows, at any rate in the 
way of that reaction. The important point is this—that 
the disease contagious abortion has been existing here for 
so many years, and such a large quantity of milk con- 
taining that organism is being daily and regularly con- 
sumed without any attempt at sterilisation or even pas- 
teurisation, and it is not until recently that one or two 
obscure cases of an affection whose cause shows some 
resemblance to this organism have been met with. 
[ think if this were at all an important cause of infection 
to the human being, we should have had a great deal more 
attention drawn to it. However, it is a new aspect of 
the milk problem which we cannot afford to ignore. So 
far as I am aware, although all this disease in man is mainly 
conveyed through goats’ milk, it has never been conveyed 
through goats’ milk in this country ; so that the goat here 
appears to be perfectly safe in that respect. It is mainly 
in the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean that it is met 
with. In those circumstances, although there are some 
biological resemblances between the organism of Malta 
fever and the organism of contagious abortion, yet, I think, 
the epidemological characteristics are of far greater impor- 
tance, and the fears that have been aroused, although up 
to a certain point important, ought not to be over-empha- 
sised. 

Then there are certain affections of animals transmissible 
to man by inoculation, such as anthrax, foot-and-mouth 
disease, rabies, glanders and cowpox. Fortunately, two 
of the most dreadful of these, namely, rabies and glanders, 
have been eradicated from this country by the work of 
veterinary surgeons, and I. trust the rising generation will 
never have reason to know their great indebtedness to the 
veterinary profession in relation to these two affections. 
One cannot conceive any more terrible affliction than 
rabies or hydrophobia ; and that we are entirely free from 
risk in this country at the present time is a matter for 
congratulation. I think those people, the ultra-senti- 
mentalists, who have from time to time objected to the 
muzzling of their pets, have got a great deal to be thankful 
for, and should not allow their sentiment to over-rule 
sound judgment. We, at any rate, are reaping the benefit 
of it. The same thing applies, of course, to those people 
who wish to bring in pets from abroad, and who object to 
their being put in quarantine for a period of six months. 
In passing I may point out that six months, if anything, 
is too short a period, and the Ministry in fixing six months 
are erring, if at all, on the side of a too-short period than 
a too-long period. There are numerous instances on 
record in which the period of incubation in the dog has far 
exceeded six months. However, as I said a moment ago, 
it is to be hoped the rising generation, at any rate, will 
never know the fear or the risk of rabies, or that of glanders. 

Anthrax is still with us, though not so rife as formerly, 
and I am, afraid there will always be a risk of its intro- 
duction with the importation of foreign feeding cakes and 
fertilizers, and hair, bristle and hides. Fortunately, 
however, anthrax is not very contagious and the average 
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below two. The danger to man, however, is very con- 
siderable should a case be unsuspected and the carcase be 
skinned and otherwise cut up by anybody with wounds or 
scratches on his hands or arms, or if the slightest amount 
of infective material from blood or tissues be inadvertently 
brought into contact with any unabraded mucous mem- 
brane. It is remarkable to note, however, that anthrax 
carcases have been eaten with no ill effects reported, 
and they would never have been known except for inocu- 
lation anthrax developing later in people handling them. 


Cowpox is fortunately not such a serious matter, and 
anyone contracting it by inoculation, as in the case of 
cowmen, may perhaps have reason for thankfulness since 
it leaves a marked immunity to human smallpox. But 
what about the consumption of the milk of cows affected 
with variola vaccinia? At first thoughts one would 
probably not hesitate to say that such milk should not be 
consumed. Yet the liquid elements of the milk are 
elaborated from the blood plasma, and is it not possible 
then, or even probable, that the milk will contain the anti- 
bodies on which immunity depends ? If so, it might be 
logically argued that milk of cows affected with vaccinia is 
advantageous rather than otherwise. This problem 
might be set aside for a profitable discussion on some 
future occasion. The whole problem is far too big to 
enter into in the course of an address of this kind, but 
while referring to vaccinia I am afraid one cannot avoid 
reference to the unfortunate complications that at the 
present time are here and there arising in the form of 
encephalitis, where cases of a fatal affection have followed 
vaccination. That is at present very obscure : the origin 
of it is at present unknown. The suggestion and the view 
that is mainly held is that the infective material is already 
lurking in the individual affected, and that the vaccinia 
simply stimulates it to increased virulence—causes it to 
flare up, so to speak, and to bring about the ill-effects. 
I am glad to know there has never been any suggestion— 
and I think there is no ground for any such suggestion— 
that it is due to the calf lymph itself, for we know of no 
affection of the cow or calf which would possibly produce 
this nervous condition in the human subject. 


While on the question of milk 1 cannot refrain from 
expressing my views on the misleading character of the 
special designations now employed in graded milk. As 
you are probably all aware, there are now three designations 
of raw milk produced under licence, namely, (1) Certified, 
(2) Grade A (tuberculin tested), and (3) Grade A. The 
last-named is the third grade, and yet I make bold to say 
that nearly all housewives and the vast majority of the 
community consider that when purchasing Grade A milk 
they are making sure of getting the best possible. I 
would suggest a modification on the following lines. The 
present designation of certified milk should be deleted 
and the grade amalgamated with Grade A (tuberculin 
tested) and this title should be retained as the highest 
grade. The present designation Grade A, as applied to 
the third category, should be abolished and the designation 
‘“ Certified Clean’ milk substituted. There would thus 
be only two acknowledged grades of raw milk, and it 
would be a matter for careful consideration as to whether 
any milk not produced under licence should be compulsorily 
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There is another question to which I should like to refer, 
and one that has been brought to my notice on a number of 
occasions lately. It is the age-old question of the effects 
of drinking sewage-contaminated water by cattle. Years 
ago such water was definitely stated to be the common 
cause of abortion in cows, but that view is no longer tenable 
owing to the discovery of the specific nature of that 
affection and its methods of spread. When the term 
sewage pollution is employed it is human sewage that is 
always referred to, and I presume the source in the majority 
of cases is from healthy human beings. Little or no 
attention seems to be paid to bovine fecal contamination, 
even though cattle frequently wade into ponds to drink and 
defecate at the same time. . While not regarding such 
water as ideal, there is strong reason to believe that it is 
harmless to cattle if from healthy people or animals. If, 
however, the source is diseased, the interesting question 
may arise as to which would have the worse effects on 
cattle, human or bovine pollution. I have no hesitation 
in expressing the view that bovine contamination would be 
more dangerous to cattle, and human contamination worse 
for people, because in each case there would be a greater 
risk of it containing the specific organisms of disease of 
cattle and people respectively. In view of the strongly 
expressed and contrary opinions in this connection, I 
think it would be a good thing if a full and extensive series 
of feeding and watering experiments could be carried out. 
Isolated experiments have already been conducted, but 
while convincing to some of us, the comparatively small 
numbers may fail to convince others. An extensive 
investigation need not be very costly, but it would be 
unreasonable to expect one individual to bear it. The 
problem is a very important one for both municipal 
authorities and agriculturists and I suggest that the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Health might 
co-operate in regard to it. 

Before concluding, I think I ought to express a 
tribute to the advanced state of affairs in this City 
of Sheffield, and compliment the City on their building 
and instituting a modern abattoir. The progress in the 
cause of meat inspection to the advantage of public 
health cannot be over-estimated. Most of us who are 
engaged in meat inspection must realise the difficulties, 
in fact, the impossibility, of a proper meat inspection when 
local slaughter houses numbering scores, almost hundreds 
in some large cities, are in use, and although naturally the 
butcher clings to them because of the general convenience, 
yet I am sure the time is not far distant when individual 
advantages must be submerged for the benefit of the 
community at large. 

I feel I have taken up far too much time, and in con- 
clusion I wish to extend a hearty welcome to all members 
and delegates attending this Section, and I trust the papers 
and discussions will be both interesting and instructive. 


Gentlemen, it is very pleasing to me at the moment to 
realise that discussion on a Presidential Address is not 
permitted. I have no doubt that I may have said pro- 
vocative things, but it is a privilege which is accorded 
to the Presidential chair, and I therefore now have great 
pleasure in asking Mr. Dolan, of Dublin, to read us his 
paper on “ Meat Inspection.” 
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[Mr. Dolan then read the following paper, and afterwards 
exhibited lantern slides, demonstrating the keeping of 
records and the value of ante-mortem inspection, etc. } 


Meat Inspection. 


By P. F. Doan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Corporation of Dublin. 





Meat Inspection is not confined to the actual examina- 
tion of meat, but it might be defined as the supervision 
over the meat and meat food products intended for human 
consumption, and the following remarks deal with some of 
the important matters that arise in the supervision. 


KEEPING oF RECORDS. 


Accurate records, including names and addresses, 
disease and extent, parts and organs condemned, etc., are 
essential, as at any time, and often when least expected, a 
dispute may arise. Records of post-mortem examinations 
should give an estimate of the amount and extent of 
diseases in animals, and this is of great importance from 
an agricultural point of view. These records to be of real 
service should be uniform in all areas. Exact details are 
difficult and increase the cost of inspection, and for this 
reason unnecessary particulars should be eliminated. One 
must be careful to avoid putting too great a clerical burden 
on the inspector, or one will have perfect records and 
imperfect meat inspection, or as an alternative a system of 
inspection that is too costly. 

A lot of valuable time can be saved and efficient records 
be kept by adopting a proper system. Printed sheets, 
not too elaborate, should be filled in by the inspector, 
during his inspection, and by this means a more efficient 
routine examination made and more accurate returns 
kept. 

On the examination of annual returns of meat inspection, 
large quantities of meat are found to have been destroyed 
as the result of disease. From a public health point of 
view these returns may be very satisfactory, but somebody 
must sustain the loss, either the consumer who must pay 
more for his meat or the trader who suffers the direct loss, 
or the farmer who usually shifts the burden on to the trader. 
Advantage should be taken of the knowledge to be got 
from proper records of post-mortem examinations, so that 
losses due to disease may be lessened, as far as possible, 
by taking suitable measures to prevent the disease; a 
good example is tuberculosis in pigs. 


CLEAN HANDLING OF MEAT. 


The clean handling of meat, including bacon, hams and 
meat-food products, under good hygienic conditions, from 
the slaughter of the animal to the time it is consumed, is 
of as much importance as, if not of more than, the actual 
inspection of meat for disease or unsoundness. The 
necessity for the strict supervision over this branch of meat 
inspection is twofold: Firstly, to prevent putrefaction 
setting in, and thus allow for the “ ripening ’’ of the meat 
so as to make it tender and suitable for eating ; secondly, 
to prevent contamination by ‘‘ meat poisoning ’’ organisms. 

The clean handling of meat commences with the slaughter 
of the animal. The cleanliness of animals brought for 
slaughter is often far from satisfactory, but lately a great 
improvement is noticeable. It is difficult or impossible 
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to dress a carcase in a clean manner in unsanitary sur- 
roundings or if the slaughtering appliances and butchering 
utensils are dirty, or if the person dressing the carcase is 
not properly instructed. I would like to emphasise that 
the word “ clean” is intended to mean “‘ bacteriologically 
clean,”’ e.g., a “ wiping down” cloth may look clean but 
may be teeming with putrefactive organisms. Model 
bye-laws, with regard to the cleanliness of slaughterhouses 
and the dressing of animals in them, should be strictly 
enforced. 

The clean handling of meat, especially that of cows, bulls, 
and the other rougher animals, should be studied much in 
the same way as the clean handling of milk at the source. 
Bad conditions at the start, just as in the case of milk, 
can be masked, but their ill effects can never be remedied. 
The meat of prime animals, especially the good cuts, is as 
a rule tender if hung for the normal time, but the waste of 
the coarser cuts and the meat of the rougher animals is 
tremendous, and as far as I know has never been estimated. 
Every one has come up against the question of the tough 
steak, chop, or joint, especially in the summer time. The 
value of this class of meat is almost lost to the consumer, 
and in many instances it is uneaten and, in those cases 
where it is eaten, it would be probably better if it was left 
untouched. I would like to press this point about the 
handling of meat in such a way as to make the meat not 
only eatable but enjoyable to eat. The members of the 
public usually buy their meat the evening before, or the 
day it is cooked. They have not the means of hanging, 
therefore it is up to the traders to supply the meat in a fit 
condition for eating. Who would even dream of eating 
green bananas or hard unripe pears, but it is not by any 
means rare that one is given tough meat to eat. 

If the rougher animals were rested and then slaughtered 
and dressed in a clean manner and hung under suitable 
conditions both as regards cleanliness and temperature, 
the toughness could to a great extent be lessened, and the 
consumer, especially the poorer consumer, would benefit. 
I do not mean that the temperature at which the meat is 
being hung should be very low, at any rate not low enough 
to bring the meat to a condition approximating chilled 
meat. I understand that this question is being at present 
investigated, and I believe that the results will have far- 
reaching consequences. 

In certain areas it is a common thing to blame thunder 
and lightning for setting up putrefaction in meat, whereas 
the real cause is uncleanliness and unsuitable storing. 

Whether the meat is intended for the retail shop, trans- 
port, for salting or pickling, or manufacture, careful hand- 
ling should be studied. This responsibility does not rest 
alone with the wholesaler, retailer or manufacturer, but 
the caterer and the housekeeper must also realise the 
necessity for cleanliness and the precautions to be taken, 
especially against contamination by ‘‘ meat poisoning ”’ 
organisms. 

I do not suggest that the proper handling of meat is an 
easy matter ; it is the opposite, it is difficult ; but a great 
improvement can be made by cleaner conveyance, covers, 
handling and method in shops, pickling under better 
conditions, ete. My remarks do not apply to many shops 
where the handling of the meat is excellent, but to the 
shops, especially in poor localities, where the clean handling 
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of the meat is more necesary both on account of the greater 
risk of contamination and the grade of the meat dealt 
with. 

The handling of meat during the process of pickling and 
manufacture is a subject of its own, but in every step 
cleanliness is very important to prevent outbreaks of meat 
poisoning and to prevent “ taint,’’ which nowadays is 
more important on account of the absence of preservatives, 


LOSSES DUE TO DESTRUCTION OF MEAT. 


This question is a serious one, as those in the butchering 
trade are very dissatisfied, and dissatisfaction on this 
score has a great tendency to make meat inspection difficult 
and less efficient. Taking a wide view of losses, one 
must come to the conclusion that it is the consumer who 
pays, because no body of traders could do business without 
making provision for losses of this kind. In fact, if the 
losses were not there the meat could be sold cheaper. 
Notwithstanding this fact, individual butchers have 
suffered and are still suffering very heavy losses, due to 
destruction of carcases, principally tuberculous ones. 
A large number of carcases condemned for tuberculosis 
in the course of meat inspection is of animals that appeared 
normal during life. Even the most expert buyer cannot 
avoid purchasing a tuberculous animal in a market or fair. 
He may pay the top price and select the healthiest looking 
animal and on slaughter the existence of tuberculosis may 
be so extensive that the carcase must be totally withheld 
from human consumption. There are many traders in 
this position to-day, and if this question could be satis- 
factorily settled there would be much smoother working 
between traders and officials. 

The farmer usually steers clear of these losses and in 
many instances does not believe that they exist. He finds 
it hard to understand that an animal in good condition, 
and apparently healthy, is extensively affected with tuber- 
culosis. I do not suggest that the farmer is in a position to 
stand the losses. There are many other things with which 
he must contend, but if he is allowed to continue the sale of 
tuberculous animals, not only without any loss, but even 
without being made aware of their condition on slaughter, 
there is not much hope of his taking an interest in eradica- 
tion. 

There are several ways of recouping these losses, such as 
mutual insurance between-ethe traders, contributory 
insurance schemes and insurance by insurance companies. 
Many traders demand full compensation from government 
or municipal funds. These schemes have one failing, and 
that is that the money involved is lost as far as the eradica- 
tion of disease is concerned. To my mind, money from public 
funds should go to the source, that is to help the farmer to 
eradicate the disease, so that the traders could be in the 
position to go to a live stock market and there purchase 
animals with a guarantee of soundness. 

The eradication of tuberculosis from cattle and swine is 
of course of the utmost importance, and as far as meat 
inspection is concerned the bulk of the meat condemned 
and the trouble of keeping returns are due to this disease. 


ANTE-MoRTEM INSPECTION. 


The more one carries out the actual inspection of meat 
the more one sees the necessity for and the help of ante- 
mortem inspection. I have seen carcases of cows look 
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normal, although these animals had been moribund from 
such conditions as “‘ acute septic mammitis.”’ A carcase 
setting well is not a guarantee of soundness. Rigor 
mortis may be more or less perfect in the carcases of animals 
slaughtered whilst sick, also animals that have high 
temperature before slaughter may show no evidence on 
post-mortem examination. I do not suggest that the 
carcases of all sick animals will set and appear normal, 
but there are instances, and they are not rare, where it is 
very difficult to give a decision on the carcase when certain 
organs have been removed or substituted. 


‘ 


For these reasons ante-mortem inspection, in a well- 


regulated system of meat inspection, is obviously very | 
on an efficient method of *‘ tagging.’”” The “ tagging ”’ 


necessary. It is also necessary in connection with in- 
surance schemes to exclude noticeably diseased animals, 
and to protect employees from infection with disease 
communicable to man. 

It is not suggested that ante-mortem inspection should, 
in any way, replace post-mortem inspection. 

In the inspection of markets in which animals are sold 
for slaughter for human consumption, the veterinary 
officer is often in a peculiar position when he observes 
animals with diseases which render the carcases only 
partially unfit for human food. There is no legal power 
to deal with these animals, except when they come within 
the scope of the Orders made under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, and the veterinary officer must rely on the sales- 
master or owner to have such animals slaughtered under 
official supervision. There are two fairly common con- 
ditions ; one is actinomycosis, and the other is tuberculosis 
in such a form as not to come within the scope of the 
Tuberculosis Order—for example, a tuberculous popliteal 
abscess in a well-nourished animal. Traders do not 
appreciate the number of animals they, unknowingly, are 
prevented from purchasing by official inspection of 
markets. 

I do not want to infringe unjustly on the rights of owners, 
but I do suggest that an animal, showing definite evidence 
of disease and exposed for sale in a market for slaughter 
for human consumption, should be slaughtered under 
official supervision, whether the carcase be partially or 
totally unfit for food. 

I hold strict views with regard to emergency-killed 
animals. They should, where possible at all, be examined 
before slaughter and during the dressing of the careases, 
and they should be slaughtered and dressed in a special 
compartment. I know that the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions is unlikely in ordinary slaughterhouses, but this is an 
argument in favour of public abattoirs. 


Post-MortTEM INSPECTION. 


Post-mortem inspection may be divided as follows :— 
(1) Inspection during slaughter and dressing; (2) subse- 
quent to slaughter. 

The method of post-mortem inspection should be of a 
routine nature, at the time of slaughter, and the standard 
of judgment on abnormal carcases should be uniform ; 
otherwise there will be dissatisfaction among traders and 
consequently disputes will frequently arise. This in- 


spection can only be carried out in suitably constructed | 


abattoirs and large meat factories. With the exception 
of the new abattoir in this city the majority of the traders 
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using municipal abattoirs employ their own men to 
slaughter and dress their animals. 

In meat factories, the slaughter and dressing of the 
carcases are better organised, and the examination of the 
carcases and organs must be expeditious; otherwise the 
work of the factory will be retarded. Provided that 
there are suitable facilities for inspection, the principal 
item is a proper system of “ tagging ’’ detained carcases. 
In the absence of this proper system of “‘ tagging ’”’ the 
inspection would be impossible or too costly. For ex- 
ample, in bacon factories, if the carcases are travelling at 
the rate of four per minute, a speed which is often reached, 
the inspectors have no time to take notes and must rely 


must be done so as to ensure that particular organs may 
be identified, after a lapse of from two to four hours, with 
the carcases to which they belonged. The importance of 
a proper system of “ tagging ’’ is understood when, at the 
end of a “ kill” of about 500 pigs, there are, say, about 
fifty detained for further inspection. 

The tags must be :— 

(1) Easily recognised in carcases and organs. 

(2) So made as not to fall out of carcases or organs. 

(3) Numbered. 

(4) Made not to damage the carcase. 

(5) Sterilised or destroyed after use. 

1 have used a glazed paper tag with a degree of success. 
When the internal organs show lesions a green tag is used 
in duplicate, one stuck into the organs and the other stuck 
into the carcase. In the event of the head showing 
lesions, say of tuberculosis, a contra-coloured single tag is 
used to stick into the carcase, as the head is not removed. 
I find the paper tags unsatisfactory in one way only, and 
that is that the colour occasionally tends to run and mark 
the carcase. For this reason I am now replacing the paper 
with metal tags. The value of a proper system of “ tag- 
ging” lies not only in identification of carcases or organs, 
but it relieves the inspector from note taking while he is 
busy examining the carcases. 

Inspection of carcases subsequent to slaughter can be of 
an incomplete character only. The time that may elapse 
from slaughter varies from one hour or so to a couple of 
days, and in the case of chilled and frozen meat to weeks or 
months. In the shorter period the organs may be present, 
but in the longer period they are absent. 

Where possible, the meat used in the area of a sanitary 
authority should be from animals slaughtered within that 
area. For good reasons this is not possible in many cases, 
and the alternative is that a sanitary authority should 


| press for the stamping, with an indelible stamp, of carcases 





coming from outside areas. The stamp should be a 
guarantee of ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection and 
that the meat is handled, at all times, in a clean manner. 

In the case of the transit of meat between immediately 
adjoining areas, stamping of meat would cause a consider- 
able amount of trouble and would be unnecessary, provided 
that these areas made special arrangements with each other 
and that the system of inspection and standard of judg- 
ments were similar. 


INSPECTION IN SHOPS. 


I am of the opinion that the system of inspection in an 
| area should be such that the inspection in the vast majority 
‘ 
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of shops should be confined more or less to the proper 
hygienic handling and suitable conditions of storing of 
meat. This, of course, may be ideal, but it is a position 
that can be reached in areas where all the meat comes from 
a central abattoir and a central inspection store. It must 
not be forgotten that the examination of pickled meat, 
especially pigs’ cheeks, tongues, etc., coming from other 
areas, is just as important as that of meat of animals 
slaughtered in the area. 


HuMANE KILLING. 


For good reasons I am touching lightly on the humane 
killing of animals. As far as the large animals are con- 
cerned, the grounds giving rise to the complaints of cruelty 
are :— " 

(1) Animals not controlled at ‘ stunning ”’ ; 

(2) Inefficient slaughterers ; 

(3) Blunt or otherwise defective poleaxes. 

If one is satisfied as to these three points, one must come 
to the conclusion that unless regulations relative to the use 
of humane killers are strictly enforced, cruelty to the large 
animals in slaughterhouses is likely to continue. I can 
foresee, in the absence of sufficient control, the ‘‘ captive 
bolt,’ when it is as common as the poleaxe, meeting the 
same fate as the poleaxe. It will be thrown about and 
damaged, carelessly used, not cleansed and not oiled. 


LABORATORY WoRK. 


A laboratory is necessary in connection with meat 
inspection for the detection of contagious diseases such as 
anthrax, and where necessary to classify other diseases 
and abnormal conditions, and for the purposes of dealing 
with suspected outbreaks of ‘‘ meat poisoning.” A fully 
equipped laboratory is not likely to be provided, nor is it 
necessary, in all areas, but some provision should be made 
for the pathological and bacteriological examination of 
specimens. For the simple examination of blood films, 
etc., the requirements are small, but for the preparation and 
examination of other specimens a good laboratory, whether 
it be under the control of a municipality or other bodies, 
is necessary. 


The PRESIDENT: We have listened to a most interesting 
and instructive paper by Mr. Dolan. He has dealt with 
his subject in a rather different manner from that to which 
we have been more accustomed recently. I think the 
routine methods in the examination at the slaughterhouse 
and ante-mortem examination have been overlooked 


enormously lately. We have dealt more particularly: 


with specific affections and the way in which they can be 
detected and their importance, and we have rather over- 
looked the problems, equally important, of the routine 
measures to which Mr. Dolan has to-day drawn our atten- 
tion, not only with regard to inspection at the time of 
slaughter, but also to the necessity for ante-mortem examin- 
ation. That, I think, cannot be over-estimated. Of 
course it is not always possible for ante-mortem inspection 
to be carried through, but, wherever it is, it should always be 
regarded as an essential part of meat inspection. It is 
not suggested that in an ante-mortem inspection an in- 
spector should be in a position definitely to condemn a 
carcase er the carcase of that individual animal; but at 





any rate it should arouse his suspicions in certain cases 
where otherwise he might have had no suspicion at all. 

I do not propose to enter into the discussion of the paper 
now, but to ask you to do so, and I hope that you will, in no 
half-hearted manner. I think perhaps in the first instance 
we ought to limit the length of time for the individual 
speakers. We have quite a large gathering, and I hope a 
number of you will want to speak, and consequently I 
think, perhaps, five minutes will be sufficient for each 


speaker. 
I will ask Mr. Burndred to open the discussion, 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. BurRNpDRED (of Blackburn): I would first of all like 
to draw your attention to the fact that Mr. Dolan, in giving 
his address this morning, gave you the benefit of having 
the written words before you in your booklet, so that, as 
far as I am personally concerned, if those at the back of the 
hall cannot hear I shall be glad if they will let me know. 
I would first like to congratulate Mr. Dolan, as the Presi- 
dent has already pointed out, on striking a new note with 
regard to a paper on meat inspection. He has refrained 
at this time of great heat from giving us a real dose of 
morbid specimens, but to my mind he has given us some- 
thing of much greater value. He starts off, for instance, 
by telling us that we must keep accurate records. ‘There 
are places in this country where accurate records are kept ; 
but how many ? Not very many. We have a Govern- 
ment Department dealing with meat inspection which, to 
my mind, is probably one of the most important branches 
of food supervision, and yet we have no definite compul- 
sory measures for dealing with this most important question. 
Look what immense benefit it would be to this community 
if we locally, or the Government from a national stand- 
point, were able to say definitely what was the position 
with regard to tuberculosis. It is only a few days ago that 
a statement was made by a colleague of mine, giving 
certain information. Certain members of an industry in 
this country took exception to these remarks, and I believe 
questions were put to Government Departments, and the 
reply was that ‘‘ There are no statistics in this country which 
will enable us to say whether that statement is correct or 
not.” That is a very deplorable position. 

Now I would go further with regard to that and say 
that first of all, although it would be of immense advan- 
tage and importance from the meat standpoint, look at the 
enormous benefit to the community from the milk stand- 
point. Suppose we had accurate records kept throughout 
the country of the number of pigs affected with tuberculosis 
and their origin: suppose that the inspectors of the 
district where the pigs were slaughtered sent a notification 
to the district where the pigs were reared. We know that 
there is a permissive veterinary inspection of dairy cows 
throughout this country. But to what extent is it com- 
pulsory ? Some of us know it is lamentable. But if such 
conditions appertained with regard to meat inspection, 
we could to a certain extent lessen the trouble with regard 
to the non-inspection of dairy cattle by giving the oppor- 
tunity, in districts, of looking for tuberculbdsis in cattle 
where that tuberculosis has given infection to pigs, and that 
infection has been detected at the place of slaughter. 

The question of compensation for confiscation is a burn- 
ing question in the industry. Mr. Dolan touched very 
lightly on it ; but I will say definitely that no scheme of 
compensation could possibly be fair to the taxpayers in 
this country unless it definitely aimed at the eradication 
of such a ubiquitous disease as tuberculosis. ‘The question 
of the slaughter of animals which are suspected or are 
definitely affected with disease is a most important one. 
Mr. Dolan has emphasised the necessity for slaughter 
under supervision. Those of us connected with butchers 
and meat markets—I was going to say, regularly get, 
but at any rate occasionally get carcases sent into the 
markets without their offal, which on examination are 
found to be affected with anthrax. In these days that 
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should not be possible. The anthrax should certainly be 
detected at the place of slaughter, and I go so far as to 
say that a Government Department or someone should 
make it compulsory for all animals which are definitely 
diseased to be slaughtered in a controlled place. 

The President mentioned the eating of anthrax flesh. 
Well, I have had experience of men eating the raw flesh 
of anthrax carcases, probably from bravado, where no ill- 
effects were sustained ; one would almost expect it. In 
one case the individual took no harm from the eating of 
anthrax flesh, but he did eventually die from drinking 
disinfectant in the abattoir in mistake for beer. 

The importance of both ante-mortem and post-mortem 
inspection of animals can really only be properly realised 
by people who have seen an absolutely effective system of 
inspection in operation. Such a system is necessarily 
costly from the financial standpoint, but one should not 
consider solely the financial aspect of such a system if it 
is going to be effective; but no other system can be 
effective, whatever the individual may say of it, unless the 
animal can be controlled from the time it arrives for 
slaughter until it is released for consumption. 

Another point I am particularly glad that Mr. Dolan 
emphasised: We are so apt to think of meat inspection 
as being a system which is intended to prevent the sale for 
human consumption of diseased food, but I think we should 
also include, as Mr. Dolan has included, all the tough meat. 
It is to a large extent preventable. He has emphasised 
the need for the proper preparation of meat for the table of 
the household, and I hope the industry generally will take 
that, as I have, as being an important question in connec- 
tion with the industry. 

In conclusion, | would like again to touch lightly on the 
question of slaughter. I will refrain from anything con- 
tentious, but I would ask all of you who are in Sheffield, 
before vou go, to see what Sheftield is trying to do, first 
of all to provide an etticient system of the slaughter of 
animals for human tood, and secondly to carry cut that 
slaughter and inspection under the most humane con- 
ditions. They have slaughtering pens for the cattle, 
and they are using humane killing instruments. 

ALDERMAN WOOLLEY (of Ilkeston): I do not know of 
any subject that is of greater importance than the subject 
we have betore us this morning, and I must congratulate 
the reader of the paper on the very excellent way in which 
he has put the matter before this Session of this Congress. 
It struck me as being rather peculiar that the reader of 
the paper appeared to anticipate that the conditions for 
inspection were uniform. Now we have not all got 
Sheftield Corporations, who can provide the necessary 
abattoir—-we have not all got the necessary finance to 
provide the qualilied persons essential to carry out these 
examinations in the way and manner that we have had 
demonstrated to us this morning, and to keep the records 
which we have been told it is so necessary to keep if we are 
to know just exactly where we are. I have no doubt that 
these debates at our Congress will help in the right direction, 
and probably the time is not very far distant when we shalt 
realise the necessity for uniformity of inspection. When 
we do—-when those in authority and in power realise this— 
they will doubtless find ways and means of accomplishing 
that very desirable end. 

But what is the position to-day ? We have got Meat 
Regulations and those Regulations were going to accom- 
plish great things in this direction, both in connection with 
the handling of the meat or the foodstuffs, and also in 
connection with the preparation of them for human con- 
sumption. But have they accomplished what we antici- 
pated ? I think you gentlemen will agree with me that 
they have not. We have difficulties that all recognise. 
We have the cottager who is allowed to kill his pig. He 
should give notice, I know, but he pleads ignorance of 
that fact and goes on with the work, and it is very difficult 
to deal with people of that class—we all know that; and 
unfortunately the pig is not what it should be when it is 
slaughtered. Perhaps there is something the matter, 
and the owner is advised to “kill it to save its life.”” You 
know those are facts, gentlemen, and you know the diffi- 
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culty. You know how such pigs are dealt with; you 
know how the meat is distributed, without having any 
proper supervision or inspection or anything else. 

Now there is another difficulty. Meat inspection, say, 
is carried out in the manner it should be in one particular 
area. Somebody just outside that area, knowing the 
stringency in the area, takes good care to keep just outside, 
and he has a reason for arranging his business in that 
fashion. All districts are not as keen on registration as 
they ought to be. I know a coal merchant who does a 
wonderful business in that direction. He has a motor that 
he can send out to the farms, and this is the business they 
carry on; they get someone there that can prepare the 
meat, dress the carcase, cut it up, put in hampers and send 
it to market, and they never expose themselves. We 
had a case the other week in my own district where we 
summoned a young man for exposing unsound diseased 
meat at the market place. Do you know that young man 
pleaded ‘‘ Guilty,” and refused to say where the meat 
came from, and who was his boss? His name was over 
the stall—admitted. Of course the magistrates put on a 
very heavy fine, but the culprit took good care to keep 
the man who was profiting by the business out of the trouble 
altogether, and under no circumstances could we extract 
the name of the man who was at the back of the whole 
business. Now that is not going on in our district alone 
and nowhere else. I was out at Barnsley yesterday, and 
a friend of mine told me that exactly the same sort of thing 
has to be put up with at Barnsley and at other places in 
the district. 

Something must be done—and the Government ought 
to be alive to the fact—something must be done to enable 
us to get uniformity of inspection, and then we could take 
full advantage of the information given to us by gentlemen 
like the inspector who has given us his paper in such an 
able manner this morning. How are we going to accom- 
plish this? I do not want to go into the question of 
compensation, because you know all about it. It is 
the poor butcher every time who has to suffer, as 
you all know. He is the man who has to carry the 
burden. There is a way of dealing with this in a fair 
and just and reasonable and equitable manner. You did 
it during the ‘‘ Control,”’ and if you did it during the ‘‘ Con- 
trol’ you can do it now. And you talk about providing 
funds. Why, it is surprising what you can do when you 
try. When I got my bill for my “area,” I used to get so 
many hundredweights and so many quarters, coming to so 
much money, and at the bottom of my bill there used to 
be ‘‘ Government charges—so much.” You could cover 
a multitude of sins with ‘‘ Government charges,” and you 
could please yourself where the “‘ Government Charges ”’ 
came from. Some of you that have ever had any trouble 
with the income tax people know that they know how to 
arrange things; and I do not believe it is impossible for 
an intelligent department of the Government to make 
some arrangement that would deal honestly and fairly - 
and that is what we want as Britishers—with this very 
important subject of compensation ; and when you have 
dealt with that you will have cleared away 90 per cent.of 
your trouble. And I will tell you why—when you have 
cleared that away, everybody who dresses a beast becomes 
a meat inspector—I do not say he is a veterinary surgeon 
—but he becomes a meat inspector, and he inspects the 
meat, and he reports anything that he finds, knowing 
that he will be compensated, and surely it is not impossible 
for an intelligent Government department to arrange the 
machinery to deal with that adequately. They did it 
during the War ; and I am not going to wrangle who is the 
proper person to do it. I do not care who does it so long 
as he knows his job when he is doing it. But I do not want 
you to go and provide a civil engineer or an architect and 
surveyor to inspect meat. I want you to provide a man 
who knows his job, and if you do you will be able to get 
over these difficulties, and we shall get over the difticulty 
of meat inspection. 

Now I do not want to take up all your time, but I do say 


this, gentlemen—continue to show appreciation of these 
papers that are read from time to time on meat inspection. 
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It is such an important question that you cannot afford 
to shelve it. Keep your eye well forward ; let us study 
the question and bring that common-sense that we claim 
as Britishers we have, into this subject, and on to the sub- 
ject, and keep pegging away until we get uniformity of 
inspection and common-sense in dealing with it, with the 
main object of giving to our people an article of food that will 
have the security of being food ‘it for human consumption. 

Mr. W. Jackson Youne (Newcastle-on-Tyne} : I want 
to make it quite clear that I am not speaking in any ofiicial 
capacity. I am here as an habitué—a Congress habitué. 
I have atteaded twenty Congresses of the Royal Sanitary 
Iastitute, and I come here as an enthusiast. I want to 
discuss Mr. Dolan’s paper as a consumer of meat and as 
one interested in agriculture and the welfare of my country. 
Ruskin, who lived in this town for many years, wrote a 
tremendous amount of political economy, and in one of 
his famous essays on wealth he coined a new word, “ illth,”’ 
as the antithesis of ‘‘ wealth.”” My great desire in going 
through life is to diminish the “ illth ”’ and increase the 
wealth. 

I have listened to Mr. Dolan’s paper with considerable 
interest. As an old meat inspector, as one who had to 
study mighty hard to obtain the qualiiications that I hold, 
I think Mr. Dolan has given us a new aspect of the whole 
subject. I was very interested in his mention of records. 
Personally, I look at records from a difterent viewpoint 
altogether. Records such as Mr. Dolan mentioned are 
very good, but I prefer another kind of record. For 
example, if a meat inspector comes across a case of tuber- 
culosis in his slaughter-house in the course of inspection, 
he should follow that animal up. He should notify the 
sending authority. ‘To whom the notice has to be sent 
and by what means that notice has to be sent, I leave open 
for discussion. It is possible to-day in Great Britain to 
trace animals. Thanks to agricultural opinion the 
Minister of Agriculture was approached to make an Order 
governing the records of movements of animals, and there is 
an Order to-day on the Statute book, and it is of very 
great help in tracing disease. No meat inspector worth 
his salt, if he comes across diseased food, will fail to follow 
it up. 

You can ask: Where did you get this carcase ? Where 
did the animal come from? Follow it up, and notify 
the sending authority. Many authorities are doing that, 
I call them ‘‘ follow-up methods,” and 1 know that those 
records are very useful, and much good has resulted from 
the following-up of diseased animals. 

1 think we will never get a proper system of meat 
inspection on this side of the Border as long as there are 
private slaughter-houses. I do not know how many 
hundreds of miles I have walked, going round slaughter- 
houses—private slaughter-houses. I must have walked 
hundreds, without exaggeration; probably the miles 
mounted well into thousands. It was a soul-destroying 
job going round private slaughter-houses. I cannot 
understand why, on this side of the Border, you do not take 
a leaf out of the Scotman’s book, and abolish private 
slaughter-houses and adopt the public slaughter-houss 
system. I also think England is very far behind in its 
system of meat inspection. In Scotland we have uni- 
formity of meat inspection. We have it laid down in 
black and white what shall pass and what shall not pass. 
There are no arguments at all. Surely if we can do that, 
you in your greater numbers can follow our methods. We 
want to have our wants known, and when we have agreed 
on our wants, we want them carried out. As to how to 
get them carried out, we know the means—that is, approach 
the House of Commons. ‘That is a very useful means of 
getting laws put through. 

Now it seems to me that a person who takes on the high 
office of meat inspector takes on very great responsibilities. 
No man in his life-time can understand or learn all that is 
to be known about meat inspection. Meat inspection 
calls for team work. The veterinary surgeon—and I am 
speaking feelingly—does not desire to do it all. He 
cannot possibly do it all. His training certainly equips 
him to do a tremendous lot of meat inspection. He knows 
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the animal in health and he knows the animal when it is 
diseased. But meat inspection really calls for team work. 
We need the services of analysts, biologists, architects, 
and all manner of scientists. The sanitary inspector and 
the medical officer of health come into the picture, and we 
must all work together for the benefit of the consumer. 
In the interests of the consumers and honest traders, I 
do think it is important that we should have properly 
qualified meat inspectors—-men who have studied the 
subject specially. 

Now there is one aspect of meat inspection that comes 
very prominently into my daily work. I think the motor 
transport of stock has added to the responsibilities of meat 
inspectors. Only the other day I stopped a motor lorry 
load of sheep. It appeared to me that the sheep were 
overcrowded, because I saw several limbs of those sheep 
sticking through the sides of the lorry. So I stopped the 
driver and examined the contents of his lorry both as 
regards the way he was conveying the animals and to see 
if the lorry had been properly cleansed and disinfected, 
and I found that the lorry was well laden with diseased 
sheep. The sheep had certainly not a scheduled disease. 
I asked this man: ‘‘ Where are you going ’?”’’ He was 
in charge of animals, so I was certainly entitled to ask him 
where he had come from and where he was going. He 
readily told me. He was going away to a slaughter-house. 
Now I do think that man would have evaded the Public 
Health Meat Regulations of 1924. I do not think any 
notice of the slaughter of those sheep had been given. [ 
had nothing to do with that officially, but I do think the 
motor transport of stock has added to the responsibility 
of meat inspectors. It seems to me that the inspection 
must be carried out with a fair amount of common sense. 
As an officiai who had to do inspection, I always acted on 
the ground of common sense. I was firm, though I was 
kind and sympathetic. I knew that the butcher who paid 
a good price for his article, or for the stuff that he bought, 
was not a criminal. I certainly was very hard onthe 
people who dealt in * screw ”’ stuff. 

I will finish with a small couplet bearing on common 
sense : 

“ Knowledge, if Wisdom is too weak to guide her, 
Is like a spirited horse that throws its rider.” 

Mr. RABAGLIATI (West Riding): I did not really come 
here intending to speak to-day, but there are one or two 
points which have arisen, I think, which enable me to make 
a few remarks. I would say that I should like to join 
the other speakers in congratulating Mr. Dolan on the very 
interesting way in which he has put this subject. He said 
it was not easy to make it interesting ; I am quite sure you 
all agree he has succeeded in making it very interesting. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the County area in 
which I have the honour of working, one knows that the 
system of meat inspection is very bad. We have 151 
different Local Sanitary Areas under the County Council, 
and, with the Regulations thaf we have in force in England, 
of necessity the inspections carried out vary very much, 
with the result, as has been represented here to-day, that 
frequently the butchers say: ‘“‘It is not fair. Such-and- 
such a thing is done in one area and not in another.” 
There is no doubt that uniformity is the most important 
thing we have to aim at. Secondly, I thitk you can make 
all the Regulations you like on paper, but until you abolish 
the majority of slaughter-houses, such Regulations are 
almost going to be waste paper. 1 do not think it is 
possible to abolish all private slaughter-houses: it is 
impossible, probably, in the rural areas ; but a very great 
deal might be done, and, we hope, will be done, in towns. 
Perhaps when the new De-Rating Act comes into force 
and when various small sanitary authorities amalgamate, 
they will see their way to getting more public abattoirs, 
and when you have public abattoirs you will undoubtedly 
have a better system of inspection. In the West Riding 
we have now a full-time veterinary staff, and the area is 
divided into eight sections, each with a full-time veterinary 
officer responsible. This officer looks after the diseased- 
cattle work and carries out the routine inspection of dairy 
cattle. The system we have gone by is always to notify 
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the local sanitary inspector when we are doing our routine 
inspections, and, if possible, we go round together. The 
Sanitary inspector has his duties ; we have ours—and we 
are getting closer into touch with the local inspectors and 
trying to interest them in the general work. Not only 
this, but we are now having more frequent notifications 
from the local sanitary inspectors as regards diseased 
animals. They will tell us so many pigs have been 
found in one of their abattoirs, and they let us know where 
they came from, and we follow them up; and I think as 
time goes on we shall be able to do this more and more. 
| am frequently now getting letters from boroughs or 
local officers of health. saying they have a diseased 
animal at such-and-such a farm, and we always make a 
point of going to the farm and making another inspection. 
As you know, we may get a badly tuberculous animal, 
and the rest are all right-—but in any case it shows the 
farmers the interest we are taking, and it opens their eyes. 


A question was raised by Mr. Dolan of farmers being 
very much surprised at finding good-looking animals 
tuberculous. I fully appreciate that. Under this 
Tuberculosis Order we have detected a large number of 
cows, sometimes very good-looking cows, with tuberculous 
udder, and on all occasions we do our very best to get the 
farmers to come to the post-mortem examination. If it is 
a poor animal it is not worth their while, but in the case of 
a good-looking beast I think the majority come to see. 
We always go out of our way to try and fit in a suitable 
time so that the farmer can come, and I am perfectly sure 
it is a very good work of education. Once they see the 
inside of the cow they feel the fact of our having con- 
demned it is not so hard as they originally thought. If we 
notify the farmer that what he might think is a first-class 
cow is diseased, he will not believe ; but if he can only see 
it killed, he goes away perfectly satisfied, even if he only 
gets a small proportion in compensation. 

Speaking of compensation—a point which has arisen 
in this Conference—I have been trying my best to get the 
farmers to work out some sort of insurance scheme under the 
Tuberculosis Order, so that, supposing an animal is valued 
at £20, the farmer, when the animal is killed, would draw 
either £15 or £5, according to whether the animal is ad- 
vanced or non-advanced. I had an interview some days 
ago with the Farmers’ Union. If the farmers would 
insure all milk-producing cattle they could be insured for 
one shilling a year, and they would be insured against the 
loss of one-quarter or three-quarters as the case may be. 
It would cost them very little, and would make the public 
health officer’s work very much easier, and also the meat 
inspector’s work. We have no duties in the country of 
meat inspection, but are frequently called in by meat 
inspectors to give advice in difticult cases. and I think as 
time goes on, and as we get more known, we will be called 
in more frequently. 

The question of ante-mortem inspection of animals has 
been well stressed, and is of paramount importance. (ft 
course in small private abattoirs this never takes place, 
and is one of the very strong arguments in favour of their 
abolition. We are now endeavouring to inspect the 
county markets as much as possible, and we are able to 
turn out animals that are affected with undesirable 
diseases, but, as has been said by one speaker, where we 
come upon an animal that has not got a scheduled disease 
we have no legal power to touch it, and when it is bought 
by a dealer and comes away in a milk float, perhaps, it is 
impossible for us to follow it up. 

ALDERMAN PuHENE NEAL (of London): I think it is one 
of the pleasures of life to look forward to this Conference, 
and especially to the Veterinary Section, where I have had 
the opportunity and the pleasure of coming for a good 
many years now. I do not propose at all to deal with the 
paper, because as you all know I am a mere layman and 
you are all experts; but I do first of all want you to join 
with me in giving a very hearty reception to my dear old 
friend Mr. Lloyd, of this city. It is a great pleasure to 


see him back amongst us, and I hope when we go down, 
as I believe we shall, to Margate next year. where the sea 
breezes will blow upon us instead of the smoke of Sheffield, 
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we shall send him back to Sheftield quite renewed in healt}: 
and strength. 

For a good many vears I have asked this Conference to 
keep on passing one or two specific resolutions. The 
first concerns the necessity of ante- and post-mortem 
examination, and I am going to ask you here to notify your 
adherence to that resolution which we have passed so man\ 
times in previous years; and then I am going also to ask 
you to agree unanimously to the necessity of abolishing all 
private slaughter-houses and concentrating on public 
abattoirs such as you see in Sheffield to-day, in order that 
we may be protected from the circulation of diseased meat, 
and that the health of the community may be preserved. 

Now I want to give you just one point which I think 
shows the necessity of it. My friend Mr. Hayhurst is 
here, and he has the exact figure, but if my memory serves 
me aright we in our Caledonian markets in London were 
accustomed to condemn about 200 to 300 tons of meat 
per annum prior to the war. Then during the war a 
regulation was passed that all animals within a given area 
should be sent to Smithiield for slaughter. The result 
of that was this—-that instead of our usual 200 to 300 tons 
of diseased meat appearing, that little figure ran up to 
2,000 tons or therabouts. The question arose on that at 
once: what had become of the other 1,700 tons of meat 
which apparently year by year had found its way into 
human consumption ? And if ever there was a point 
showing the necessity of ante- and post-mortem examination 
and the concentration and the killing of animals in public 
abattoirs, there is a standard example, and I direct your 
attention to it. 

I am not going to take up any more time, but I think 
we are greatly indebted to Professor Wooldridge for being 
in the chair. He is a man from whom we can all learn 
something. He has spent his life in these matters ; and 
so, when the proper time comes, I shall ask you to join 
with me in passing to him a very hearty vote of thanks. 
It also gives me great pleasure to see many of my old friends, 
veterinary surgeons and veterinary inspectors. I see one 
looking at me over there -a man named Mr. Parker, of 
Newcastle-on-Iyne. I have known him intimately for a 
good many years, and | remember he told me he had charge 
of a home for children, and that he never sold a cow alive. 
He had it killed under supervision, and when the carcase 
was available he went and inspected it, and I believe I am 
right in saying he never came out of that slaughter-house 
unable to write a clean certilicate and that there was no 
appearance of tuberculosis. Then there is my friend Mr. 
DeVine. He is another man you can very safely follow. 
He is a gentleman of great experience, to whom it is always 
a great pleasure to me to listen, and | hope before we finish 
we shall have a word or two from him. Gentlemen, I am 
very much obliged to you. _It is always delightful to come 
and see you, and I think you for the patience with which 
you have listened to me. 

A Detecate: Mr. Chairman, before you put that 
resolution, I would suggest that you strictly adhere to the 
terms of it, because at Plymouth, last year, a similar resolu- 
tion was put. but the wrong resolution was sent to the 
Ministry ot Health by the introduction of the words “‘veter- 
inary officer.” 

Alderman PHEN£ NEAL: The wording of the resolution, 
as L understand it, is this :— 

‘“* That in the interests of Public Health, no satis- 
factory improvement can be expected in the 
inspection of meat unless the Ministry of Health 
take the necessary steps to abolish all private 
slaughter-houses in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and that unless fully-qualified persons well versed 
in meat inspection are appointed to carry out the 
efficient inspection of animals, the inhabitants of 
this country will continue to consume considerable 
quantities of diseased, unsound, and unwholesome 
food. We urge that ante-mortem and post-mortem 
inspections should in all cases be made.” 

A DELEGATE: May I suggest sir, with all due respect, a 
slight alteration: *‘‘ All animals slaughtered for the food 
of man.’ Do not coniine yourselves to private slaughter- 
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houses conducted by men who have been in business. and 
who are honest traders, and leave out the “ slink ’’ man 
who is doing the real damage. ‘ All animals slaughtered 
for human consumption to be slaughtered under those 
conditions,”’ I will agree with. 

ANOTHER DELEGATE: There is a slight alteration which 
might be made. I do not think it is necessary to include 
Scotland. is it? You state ‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Well, the Ministry of Health have no control over the 
Free State, but over England, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 

ANOTHER DELEGATE : Is it in order that the resolution 
is not recorded on the proceedings of the Section ? 

Alderman Puenft Neat: It is usually recorded on the 
proceedings of the Section, and is then sent to the Council 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute for consideration, and 
ultimately {inds its way to the Ministry of Health. 

The DELEGATE: There is a resolution printed in one of 
the other Sections. 1 had an idea there was a rule of the 
Institute which prevented any Section from passing a 
resolution of which previous notice had not been given 
and which had not been entered on our proceedings. 

ANOTHER DELEGATE: I believe this is nothing more nor 
less than a recommendation to the Council of the Sanitary 
Institute. , 

The REcorpDING SECRETARY: I| am afraid the speaker 
is correct. It there is a resolution that is wanted to be 
passed by the whole Congress, it must be printed and 
circulated. Of course, a recommendation can go {from 
this Section of veterinary inspectors. That recommenda- 
tion can go forward to the Council, and if they in their 
wisdom think it desirable to forward it in its exact form to 
the Ministry of Health, they may do so. But they will 
not necessarily guarantee to do so, because we have had 
resolutions from some Sections which it would have been 
most inadvisable to forward to the Government Authority. 
They might not only have done the Institute a good deal 
of harm, but might also have done the profession a good 
deal of harm. But if you like to pass another resolution 
modifying this and send it on to the Council and ask them 
to forward it, they will probably so do. 

Alderman PHENE NrEAL: I moved this resolution, ii 
my memory serves me rightly, at Newcastle-on-Tyne a 
good many years ago, and at several Conferences since theu 
we have passed a similar resolution. It goes to the Council, 
the Council consider it, and I believe in every case the 
Council have forwarded it. 

The RecorpinG SECRETARY: We have sent certain 
resolutions forward, but if it is the general wish of the 
members for a special resolution to go forward, I would 
strongly urge that someone in the meeting takes the neces- 
sary steps to see it is forwarded before these proceedings 
are printed, and then it can be circulated to the whole 
Conterence. It would carry greater weight. 

The PrEsIDENT: Gentlemen, the resolution as it is 
worded, and, so far as I can put it together as it is amended, 
1s :— 

‘That in the interests of Public Health no satis- 
factory improvement can be expected in the 
inspection of meat unless the Ministry of Health 
take the necessary steps to abolish all private 


slaughter-houses in Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland; and that unless fully qualified persons 

well versed in meat inspection are appointed to 

cary out the efficient inspection of all animals 
slaughtered for human consumption, the inhabitants 

of this country will continue to consume con- 
siderable quantities of diseased, unsound and un- 
wholesome food. We urge that and 
post-mortem inspection should in all cases be made.” 

I think that embodies the amendments that have been 
suggested. Later it will be perhaps desirable to place it 
before the meeting for voting, because discussion of the 
matter is not altogether completed yet, | hope. You 
quite realise that this Section has no power to pass a 
resolution which binds the Institute or the Congress as 
agreeing with it, but we pass a resolution recommending 
that this procedure be carried out, and forward it to the 
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Council of the Congress for the general meeting at the end 
of the Congress. That is the general procedure. 

A DELEGATE: May I suggest that two words be inserted 
in the resolution : that is, ‘‘ animals slaughtered ‘ for sale ’ 
for human consumption.” Because if that resolution 
happened to be carried exactly as it is worded I can see a 
difficulty arising there. A man in a rural district will 
be debarred from killing any animal whatever—even a 
rabbit —for his own use. I do not suppose that is intended. 
I cannot see that every animal slaughtered for human food 
in every part of Great Britain and Northern Ireland should 
be included. 

The PRESIDENT: | would suggest, gentlemen, it is im- 
possible to draft any resolution that could not be pressed to 
an absurd conclusion, and any interpretation must, of 
course, be associated with that most uncommon commodity 
common-sense. I think, Sir, the interpretation would 
naturally follow that such things as chickens slaughtered 
for human consumption and rabbits shot under those 
conditions would hardly be included in this category. I 
quite realise there is a difficulty when a cottager, perhaps, 
would be slaughtering a pig; but in a case like that itis 
unlikely he will be intending to consume the whole of the 
carcase in his own family. There will be a certain amount 
of distribution, and I think it will probably meet with 
the approval of those present that even in such circum- 
stances the keepers who are to benefit by it should also 
to some extent be protected. So that | think if you will 
permit it we will allow that wording to stand. 

[Assent was indicated.] 

The PrestpeENtT: Thank you. Now we have with us 
Mr. Hal. Williams, and I think since we are to visit the 
abattoir this afternoon we would like to hear something 
from him now. Perhaps he would kindly address us at 
this moment. 

Mr. Hav. WituiaMs: I cannot claim that | know very 
much about inspection of meat or veterinary inspection. 
Most of my experience in connection with meat has been in 
the Dominions. When I came over here, many years ago 
now, | was struck—-very much struck—by two things. 
One was the way in which in England you permitted the 
dogs to evacuate their bowels wherever they liked in the 
public streets, and the other was the extraordinary way in 
which you looked after or failed to look after your meat 
supply. In New Zealand—a country | know very well— 
twenty years ago anybody who had a private cow which 
they milked fér their own purposes, or a number of cows, 
was subject at any time to a visit from the inspector. 
He tested these animals for tuberculosis. Whether the 
test is efficacious or whether it is not, 1 do not know ; you 
do. But anyway it was done, and if an animal was found 
to be suffering from tuberculosis it was taken away and 
destroyed, and the owner, whoever he was, was com- 
pensated. The result is now that in that Colony you have 
by common consent the finest and healthiest children that 
you can find in any part of the ‘world. The same thing 
surely could be done in this country. You may not agree 
to put down the money to look after your own bodies, but 
I do maintain you have a very great and serious duty 
towards the bodies of the children that you bring into the 
world, and that it is up to us in this country to do everything 
we possibly can to see that the food we eat and which we 
pass for other people to eat is free from disease. 

On the question of abattoir design, in which possibly I 
am more particularly interested : the design of this abattoir 
which you are going to see this afternoon was left entirely 
to me by the Corporation of Sheffield, and we did everything 
we could, within the limits of the opposition of our friends 
the butchers, to provide an ideal place. As you know, 
when these municipal questions are considered we have to 
put up with enquiries by the Ministry of Heaith and things 
of that sort, and under pressure from the Ministry of Health 
and the butchers we had to make certain changes which, 
I think now, are recognised to have been mistakes by those 
who are operating the abattoir. It would have been better 
if we had been allowed our own way. But one thing we 
all insisted upon, and that was adequate provision for meat 
inspection and proper quarters for veterinary officers, and 
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also separate slaughter-houses and detention yards for 
animals which were either definitely diseased or were 
suspected, on ante-mortem examination, of being diseased. 
The result of that is generally considered to be satisfactory, 
because although the master butchers opposed the measure 
tooth and nail, there is not one of them who, after a 
fortnight’s experience of the abattoir, would go back to his 
old conditions, even if you paid him to do it. 

There is one point about the abattoir on which Mr. Dolan, 
I think, is misinformed. He says, on page 206, that with 
the exception of the abattoir in this city the majority of the 
traders using municipal abattoirs employ their own men to 
slaughter their animals. I expect Mr. Dolan’s memory 
went back to discussions which we had on that point. We 
did endeavour to get gang-killing here. We were anxious 
—I was anxious—that the men working—the operative 
butchers working--in the slaughter-houses should be in 
the employ of the Corporation and under one control and 
one control only. But we were unable to carry it out. 
Had we been able to carry it we should have built a per- 
fectly beautiful abattoir, better than the one you will see, 
at about half the cost. But it will come—it will come in 
good time. I always say it took a European war to get us 
daylight saving—and | do not know what it will take us 
to get a decent abattoir. 

I am very gratified indeed also at the remarks made 
about the conditioning of meat, to which one or two of the 
speakers referred. That is a point on which I have always 
laid very great stress. When I was appointed by the 
Corporation of Sheffield to advise them upon this matter I 
drew their attention to the very great losses which were 
occasioned by the premature consumption of the coarse 
joints of animals, and it must be remembered that these 
coarser joints form the staple food of the poorer members 
of the population. They are sold generally at a cheaper 
price, and if the more tender sirloin and fillet and that sort 
of thing did not demand such a high price, and the coarser 
joint could be conditioned to a better and more edible 
state, then the general average price of meat would fall, 
because more of it would be comfortably edible and of good 
flavour. I suggested to the Corporation that we should 
ask Sir William Hardy, the low temperature research 
expert, to conduct some private scientific experiments, 
and Sir William Hardy read a paper—that was about six 
weeks 'ago——before the Northern Markets Association, giving 
the results of those experiments, which bore out exactly 
what I had expected—that with the proper hanging for 
the proper time the improvement in the coarser joints was 
most marked, and that especially applied to cow meat and 
to the meat which in the ordinary way fetched the low 
prices. 

In New Zealand the wholesale meat market is detinitely 
refrigerated and kept at a temperature of about 34 or 35 
or 36—somewhere between 30 and 40—and the meat is 
hung up there and kept there, and you will see the pur- 
chaser go in, and he will go to a stall and look at some meat 
and you will hear him say : ‘* How long has that been in ? ”’ 
The seller will say ‘‘ Seven days,’’ and he will pass along and 
say: ‘* No, it is no good.” They will buy meat for con- 
sumption which has been hanging there for anything up to 
fourteen days or longer. They would never dream of eat- 
ing the meat which you do, which is killed to-day and eaten 
to-morrow. 

I would like to support in every way the suggestion to 
close these private slaughter-houses. They are perfectly 
appalling. Because it seems to me absolutely impossible 
for you gentlemen, with the best intentions in the world, 
to be everywhere at the same time, and unless you can 
concentrate your kill in one place. you cannot expect 
to inspect them. I should like to see the number of 
veterinary ofticers operating in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland doubled, and when you have done that I 
would like to see them doubled again. 

Dr. Nasu (of Heslow): The last speaker referred to 
two items where he differed from the statements made. 
He said that mistakes were made. 1 would be glad if he 
would say what they were. 1 think he indicated that he was 
right and the butchers were wrong. 
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Mr. Hav. WitiiAMs: That was referring more par- 
ticularly to the arrangement of the abattoir. In our 
original design we had turned the abattoir round the other 
way. We had the market at the east end, and the 
entrance in the middle. That gave us more room for 
everything, and, in particular, more room for extension. 
We were told that the premises we were providing were 
quite unnecessary and were not wanted, and, of course, we 
cut our cloth to suit our pockets—we were told, not by the 
Corporation, but by other parties; and now when the 
butchers are operating the abattoir they find all sorts oi 
things which we had provided for in our original design are 
wanted—oftices for other trades and things of that sort- 
and there is no room to put them. They were more 
particularly matters of that sort that I had in mind. 


Major BRENNAN DEVINE: I did not intend to speak 
to-day ; it is rather a strain on me, particularly, to speak 
to such an audience as we have here. But I am very 
glad to attend this meeting, and I must congratulate Mr. 
Dolan on the way in which he has dealt with this subject. 
He started out by stating he wanted a good discussion, and 
I think he has started that discussion in no half-hearted 
way. He mentioned that we wanted uniformity of meat 
inspection. There has been a very good attempt to bring 
about uniformity of meat inspection in this country by the 
Ministry of Health. They have issued a memorandum 
of meat inspection, and they have laid down the conditions 
under which an inspector should work—whether he should 
condemn or pass or leave for further consideration meat or 
carcases. If you can get the inspectors throughout the 
country working on those lines in a proper way, you will 
make a very great advancement in the uniformity of meat 
inspection. The unfortunate thing is that all our in- 
spectors are not trained at the same centre, and they get 
different ideas locally, which is rather a pity. The whole 
of your veterinary inspectors are trained on practically 
the same lines throughout the country, in one or two 
centres. If you had the whole of your meat inspectors 
gain their qualifications from the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
trained at one centre and along the same lines, you would 
be more likely to have uniformity of inspection both by the 
veterinary and the Royal Sanitary Institute inspectors. 
Possibly that result may come about—and, I hope, in the 
not far distant future. 


The clean handling of meat is another point on which we 
want uniformity. The Ministry of Agriculture issued 
Meat Regulations in 1925, and in the town where I come 
from we went to the Ministry of Health for an interpre- 
tation of the meaning of those Regulations. We asked 
them: ‘‘ Should the butcher’s shop window be kept 
closed ?”’ They said: ‘ If it is not closed the meat must 
be adequately covered with some stout material.’’ Well— 
it is impossible to put every joint of meat and every side 
of meat into a sterilised linen bag, so we came to the 
conclusion that the shop windows must be closed. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Meat Regulations we had 
at practically every butcher’s shop in Birmingham outside 
meat hanging—half carcases, legs of mutton, full carcases 
of mutton, and all the rest of it. To-day there is not an 
ounce of meat hanging outside any butchers’ shop in 
Birmingham, and that is the condition which should obtain 
throughout the country. It was not simply because 
that was the interpretation we put on the Meat Regula- 
tions. We wanted to introduce the system that goes 
with them—and I would say trom 70 per cent. to 80 per 
cent. of the windows in Birmingham are kept closed. 
For several months they all did it, but closed windows began 
to open and centres throughout England were doing 
nothing. So the butchers at certain times have their 
windows open during what they call their busy periods— 
Friday night and Saturday morning. In experiments 
that we have made we tind where meat is exposed outside 
there is a very great loss in weight—after considering the 
dust which has blown on to the meat there is a very great 
loss in weight—and those butchers who have gone into it 
fully tind where they keep their windows closed they do not 
suffer the loss which they would otherwise. 
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As regards clean handling, my own personal view is 
that wherever a man is allowed to open a shop and to sell 
meat for human consumption it should be compulsory 
that he has proper cold storage on the premises. Now, 
Mr. Hal. Williams referred to a paper which was given by 
Professor William Hardy here some few weeks ago, and 
Mr. Dolan was asking about the conditioning and ripening 
of meat. I think if Mr. Dolan gets hold of a copy of that 
paper he will get an answer to his point. You can only 
get the proper ripening of meat, and a reduction of the 
difficulties involved, by the proper handling after slaughter 
and by the meat being kept in a proper temperature. 
Consequently meat is not so popular in this country, 
because it is sold without being kept in the “ frig.,’’ and 
it is sold when it is tough. Sir William Hardy in his 
paper pointed out there was a greater increase in the tender - 
ness of the coarser joints than in the other joints. So 
that, if all the butchers in the country would handle their 
meat in a clean manner and keep it in proper “‘ friges ”’ 
on the premises, I am sure they would intrease the amount 
of meat which would be appreciated by the consumer. 

Mr. Dolan spoke about who was to stand the loss on 
condemned meat. This is a point which could be taken up 
very strongly by this Section, and it is a matter which 
should be dealt with from the national point of view. If 
a butcher finds a diseased animal and on post-mortem the 
whole of the carcase is condemned, he has a direct loss. 
Of course the consumer pays in the end—that is only 
common sense; but the butcher has the direct loss. As 
a result of scientilic progress and the economic handling 
of refuse, this meat now has a residual value if it is properly 
handled, and Corporations and other bodies when they 
condemn meat, seize the condemned carcase. It is the 
property of the man who bought it and owned it, and if it 
has a residual value to the Corporation or whoever seizes 
it, they should pay that over to the owner. What we 
want now is uniformity in this, and that is a thing which 
can only be taken up nationally. In Liverpool, where 
they get a lot of imported carcases examined for specitic 
disease (lymphadenitis), they are able to hand over the 
carcase and to receive payment to the tune of £8 per ton. 
You cannot go and say to every authority in the country : 
‘“* All the meat you condemn you must pay £8 a ton for,” 
because it is not worth it. I understand in London they 
get between £6 and £7, and in Sheffield you get about 
£3. Then some people turn round and say: “ Sheftield 
is not economically handling this stuff. They ought to 
make £8.’ Well, there may be other considerations. 
If Sheffield were to turn round and pay £10 what would 
happen ? They would encourage all the ‘‘ screws” in 
England to be sent into Sheffield—a thing which they want 
to avoid. This question of compensation for condemned 
carcases should be dealt with nationally by the Govern- 
ment itself if they want to secure that every butcher will 
hand over every diseased carcase which he has, and there 
seem to me no practical or material difficulties that should 
not be dealt with from the Central Authority. 

Mr. Dolan, backed up by Mr. Burndred, has kept the 
controversial subject of humane slaughtering very quiet 
to-day. Ido not want to throw any red herring here and 
keep the discussion going for several hours, but possibly 
at some future Congress those two gentlemen might. 
produce a paper in which the subject could be discussed, 
and let us have a whole morning on it. Where you have 
such a mixed company as you meet at the Sanitary 
Congress, and as you meet nowhere else, you get all points 
of view. | was very much interested indeed in the 
reports and the sheets which Mr. Dolan submitted to us. 
By systematising the inspection of carcases like this, he is 
able to tell at the end of the year what it is costing his 
Corporation, what it is costing his country, and what itis 
costing whoever suifers the loss of all the diseased carcases 
which are condemned. 

Mr. F. L. Goocn (of Stamford): Most of the remarks I 
was going to make have been taken by some of the previous 
speakers, but there are one or two points, at any rate, 
that I should like to emphasise on behalf of the butcher. 
Now nearly all good butchers have their “ frigidaires,”’ 
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and they find it pays. I would advise any butcher with 
good meat to have a “ frigidaire’’ on his own premises, 
or a similar instrument. He can then keep meat to such 
an extent that he can produce it to his clients in a better 
condition than he can sell it if killed the day before. On 
the third page of Mr. Dolan’s paper he talks about “‘ bac- 
teriologically clean,” and wiping down. Most butchers, 
when they are wiping down, use water so hot that it would 
kill the energy out of my hands. I think, therefore, 
they very often keep their cloths perfectly clean bac- 
teriologically. 

As regards compensation, while I agree with Major de 
Vine that it should be on a national basis, | am surprised 
that a body of men so important as the butchers have no 
insurance scheme of their own. I think the time has 
come when, amongst themselves, at any rate until it is 
taken up by the nation, they could very easily runan 
insurance company of their own. Because it is very hard, 
particularly for a young man starting, to have a whole 
carcase condemned when he perhaps kills only one beast 
in a week. The morning before yesterday I attended the 
abattoir here, and there were two of their carcases of meat 
which to all intents and purposes to the natural eye were 
good carcases of beef. Both belonged to the same butcher, 
and both of them were totally condemned as unfit for 
human consumption. 

Mr. Dolan refers to the fulfilment of conditions in 
ordinary slavghterhouses. There is a Regulation in con- 
nection with the Public Meat Order that no carcase that 
is not fit for human food can come into a slaughter-house 
to be killed—there is a Regulation laying that down. 
Alderman Woolley refers to the cottager and the man that 
likes to get outside an area. Of course, if a cottager kills 
for his own consumption he can eat what meat he likes : 
he is outside the Regulations ; but I have never found, 
in the small town that I represent, that the cottager there 
wished to avoid the Regulations. I am nearly always 
informed when he is killing a pig and is going to part with 
some of it for the labourer. And the man outside the 
borough certainly comes within the inspectorship of the 
rural man. I quite agree that the rural man has far 
greater difficulty than the man in a large town which 
has an abattoir. It is almost an impossibility in the time 
allotted to him to see all his carcases ; but still, if he has a 
man that he suspects, he can easily keep a sharp look-out. 

Then there is the necessity for uniformity, which cannot 
be carried on to a large extent in the rural areas. Much 
has been said this morning about the closing down of all 
private slaughter-houses. That will have to come as an 
Act of Parliament, because anybody who has a slaughter- 
house that was there in 1920 can keep that slaughter-house 
on, and, so long as it is kept sanitary, it does not matter 
whether it is up-to-date or not : you cannot stop that man 
from killing in that slaughter-house. 

My friend Mr. Jackson Young spoke of team work, 
but he omitted to name two of the most important men in 
that team, namely, the butcher and the farmer. They are 
quite as essential in team work as the scientist and the 
inspector, and a lot of tact and common sense are required. 
I do not find the butchers are against the Act. No good 
butcher, for the sake of his own reputation, will ever expose 
diseased meat if he knows it. He has his own customers 
to look after. He wants the customer that°comes on the 
Saturday to come again on the Monday. If he sold the 
customer a piece of diseased meat on the Saturday, the 
customer would not come again on the Monday, and the 
butcher would be the man to suffer. Therefore, I think 
it is quite necessary in this team work—which I quite 
agree with—that we must all work together. We are 
working for one common end, and I think that the butcher 
is quite as essential in that team work as the scientist or 
the inspector. I thank Mr. Dolan for his paper. 

Mr. Parker (Newcastle-on-Tyne): Having regard to 
the fact that I rise almost at the close of our discussion, | 
do not intend to take up much of your time. In the first 
place, I would like to congratulate Mr. Dolan on the very 
excellent address that he has given to-day. He has laid 
before us a considerable number of subjects which will 
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have given ample material for discussion, and almost 
without exception they are so interesting that IT dare not 
allow myself to comment on any one of them; but I do 
want to make two or three remarks with regard to what was 
said by the last speaker, and that is really my reason for 
getting up. It was said, I think—if 1 am correct —that 
there was no such thing as an insurance against diseased 
carcases, as run by butchers. In the City of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne what is known as an Insurance Association was 
commenced very many years ago, and, indeed, it was the 
first insurance association which was ever promoted in 
this country. It will be twenty-one years in November 
next since I gave a paper before that Association, in which 
I pointed out how it would be possible for the butchers 
in the Newcastle District and Gateshead Butchers’ Associa- 
tions, as members, to protect themselves against huge 
losses on account of tuberculosis. For some years pre- 
viously, when they went to buy their cattle at the market, 
on paying for their beast, such as a bullock or a heifer, 
when they were paying for it over the counter they used to 
receive a shilling back—-what was known as the “ luck 
penny.” That shilling they used to hand over to the 
association respecting the insurance of that particular 
animal. At that time the amount of money they received 
just enabled them to pay one-third on the entire carcase 
if that carcase were condemned. I made a suggestion 
to them twenty-one years next November to this effect : 
Why not ask the farmer also to pay his share in playing a 
part ? I suggested rather than the butcher paying Is, 
they should each pay 9d., and they did that. I said: 
‘** Although that may be quite a good insurance for the 
purpose of good class bullocks and heifers, it will not cover 
you on cows. If you want to cover yourselves on cows, 
as a class alone, it will probably cost you about £1 per head.” 
They went on from that date onwards with their insurance. 
About two years later they decided to have a cow class. 
I am not quite sure at the moment how much the premium 
was: I think it was something like 2s.6d. At the 
end of twelve months they found on the cow clas: they had 
to levy a charge of £1 per head of cows insured to cover the 
insurance. With regard to good-class bullocks and heifers, 
notwithstanding the fact that our inspection is similar to 
inspection which is supposed to be taking place in large 
areas where the Regulations are recognised—notwithstand- 
ing that, their method of insurance at the present time does 
assist them in meeting huge losses. Moreover, it is agzinst 
the loss on the entire carcase instead of a part. There is 
just another point—that is this: Anyone who reads the 
Meat Trades Journal will find on the cover an advertise- 
ment with regard to a Mutual Insurance Association open 
to members of the trade. 

Mr. W. TweteEp (Sheffield) : I should like to congratulate 
Mr. Dolan on the very fine paper which he has given us on 
meat inspection. Mr. Dolan has no specimens here, 
and I have helped in the matter by getting them collected 
at the abattoir, and I hope many of you will turn up there 
this afternoon. ' 

I should also like to refer to one of the points that arose 
in the discussion: that was an inference by one speaker 
about the veterinary officer and meat inspection. I have 
always held this: that meat inspection is a sphere for the 
medical officer, the veterinary officer, and the sanitary 
inspector; but the veterinary officer, through his 
knowledge of disease in animals, should be a member of 
the staff, and should be at least one of the authorities on the 
meat inspection of a city ; in fact, in the country it could be 
arranged that the veterinary officer played a part as well. 
To do efficient meat inspection takes a tremendous staff, 
and a large part of the work is the routine work of recog- 
nising unsoundness. So that we shall always require 
the services of the sanitary officer for meat inspection as 
well as anybody else. 

I would further like to say that meat inspection will 
never be carried out properly until slaughtering is con- 
centrated. That is the great secret of meat inspection ; 
and I think you will agree this afternoon that we have been 
lucky in Sheffield in having had provided an abattoir 


which has been specially designed, and where we have been 
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given facilities for dealing with meat inspection. I think 
we are indebted greatly to the architects, Messrs. Hal. 
Williams and Co., for having the foresight and the knowledge 
in abattoir construction to recognise that to do meat 
inspection efficiently you must have accommodation for 
detaining carcases and watching carcases. You do not 
get that sort of accommodation where you have a lot of 
isolated slaughter-houses ; you cannot keep control of 
suspected meat. Just as ante-moriem inspection of animals 
is important, so also is the following through of those 
carcases, and you must have provision made for watching 
them. 

I must thank Mr. Dolan very much for the high standard 
he has taken in meat inspection. I think the veterinary 
officer should not only be a meat inspector, but he ought 
to be in the position to be able to advise the Government 
of this country to-day on the position of diseases in different 
animals. I think we should be able to be looking forward 
now to entirely stamping out tuberculosis, in the same way 
as America is stamping it out, and so eliminate the necessity 
for so mich meat inspection. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, before calling on Mr. 
Dolan to reply, I think we had better put this resolution 
that we read out earlier. I will read it out again now :— 

** That in the interests of Public Health, no satis- 
factory improvement can be expected in the 
inspection of meat unless the Ministry of Health take 
the necessary steps to abolish all private slaughter- 
houses in Great Britain and Northern Ireland : 
and that unless fully qualified persons well versed 
in meat inspection are appointed to carry out the 
efficient inspection of all animals slaughtered for 
human consumption, the inhabitants of this country 
will continue to consume considerable quantities 
of diseased, unsound, and unwholesome food. 
We urge that «wnte-mortem and post-mortem in- 
spections should in all cases be made.” 

That resolution, which we hope to forward to the General 
Meeting and the Council, is proposed by Alderman Phené 
Neal, and seconded by Mr. Bray, the Chairman of the 
Cattle Markets Committee of the City of London. 

[On being put, the resolution was carried against two 
dissentient votes. | 

The PRESIDENT (referring to the two members who voted 
against the resolution): I hear them calling themselves 
‘“* Die-Hards.”” I hope it will be a long time before that 
happens. I will now ask Mr. Dolan to reply. 

Mr. Dotan : I may say that it was with soine trepidation 
that I presented this paper before you this morning, but 
I have to thank you very much indeed for the way in which 
you have accepted it. It now remains for me to pass a 
few remarks on the points that some of the speakers have 
advanced. I was very interested indeed in Alderman 
Woolley’s remarks. He has made about the best case 
that 1 have ever heard for a proper system of inspection. 
I have absolutely no objection to full compensation being 
paid to traders. Nobody has more sympathy with 
them than I have; but effective steps should be taken 
to eradicate disease. If the traders were fully com- 
pensated we might possibly be left in the position that no 
steps would be taken for eradication. 

1 do not want Mr. Young to think that I have shown him 
all our records. ‘The first thing to do is to make a proper 
post-mortem, build up your records from your proper 
post-mortem and trace up the animal affected. It is a 
most important thing, this tracing of the affected animal. 
It is not always possible, nor is it an easy matter. The 
owner is not present at slaughter: the employer can give 
no information. After a few days information comes 
from the owner that the animal was bought in such-and- 
such a market. On being traced to the market it is then 
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found it was bought in such-and-such a fair—and so on; 
and in the end it is found the animal was purchased by 
cash down. So in many, many cases it is very diflicult 
to trace affected animals. 

Major deVine has brought up this question of windows 
in traders’ shops. I am not going into that. He has 
also mentioned refrigerators in connection with the clean 
handling of meat. Now I would again like to press my 
point that there should be clean handling of meat at the 
source—that is, in the slaughter-house—and that the meat 
should not be chilled, because in some of those refrigerators 
if the meat is there any time it brings good fresh home- 
killed meat down to the level of chilled meat; and you 
must look at it from this point of view, because chilled meat 
is much cheaper—or it is cheaper—-than home-killed meat. 

Mr. Gooch has brought up some points : he mentions the 
question of the sterilisation and wiping down of carcases. 
I cannot agree with him upon this point. The water is 
not hot enough to sterilise a cloth. Cloths may be very 
clean in good slaughter-houses, but in- many, many cases 
they would be very lucky to have them washed in hot 
water. I do not like to tackle Mr. Gooch on the question 
of Regulations, as I am sure he is far more familiar with 
them than I am ; but he did put up an interesting point in 
making a good case for the traders, in that no trader will sell 
diseased meat knowingly because it would do him a 
tremendous amount of harm and a customer would not go 
back to him. That is all right, as regards good traders 
and we have many good traders; but unfortunately we 
have a few bad traders, and there is no member of the 
public, and in many cases there is no expert, who will detect 
diseased meat in a trader’s shop. I am talking now about 
the bad trader, so it is not fair to say that the public will 
recognise diseased meat. They will not. 

Gentlemen, that is all I have to say, and I have to thank 
you very much again for the way in which you have 
received my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you will remember there 
is the visit to the abattoir this afternoon, and I hope you 
will all turn up in good time: and to-morrow morning 
there is to be a discussion on fish—quite a new phase of 
our work—and I hope you will all be present. 


[The Proceedings of this Session ended.] 


INSPECTION OF SHEFFIELD CORPORATION ABATTOIR. 


On Thursday afternoon, July 18th, an inspection of the 
Sheffield Corporation Abattoir, combined with a demon- 
stration on meat inspection, was arranged by Mr.William 
Tweed, Senior Assistant Veterinary Officer of the Corpora- 
tion. Specimens of diseased meat as commonly met w th, 
record books used in meat inspection, and the various types 
of mechanically-operated slaughtering appliances, were 
shown. 

Upwards of 400 delegates attended and were conducted 
round the abattoir in small parties, Mr. Hal. Williams, the 
architect, leading the Presidential party. 
features of the abattoir were inspected and the methods of 
slaughter explained. Descriptive booklets with details 


The various 


of the abattoir construction were distributed, containing ! 


the following items of interest :—- 

The site, which is centrally situated within a mile from 
the Town Hall, has an area of about 10} acres. 
two main entrances, at the east and west ends, so that 


There are 


vehicles can drive in at one gate, discharge their load, | 


and leave by the other gate. 
connection from the L.M.S. Railway and access from the 
L.N.E. Railway and other lines. The general arrange- 
ment of the abattoir is that animals come into lairage at 
one end and meat is taken away from the market at the 
other, work proceeding continuously in one direction. 


There is a direct siding 
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The lairage provides accommodation under cover for 
upwards of 300 cattle, and 2,000 sheep, calves, and pigs. 
The cattle and sheep pens are provided with running water, 
and there are facilities for feeding pig mash in the pig 
pens direct from the alley-ways. 

There are eight double killing and dressing divisions for 
cattle, built on the lines of the most up-to-date meat works 
overseas, but, at the special request of the butchers, sheep 
and calves are killed in the same divisions as cattle. <A 
feature new to municipal slaughter-houses in England is 
that the hides, pelts, and white offals are passed through 
chutes in the floor of the slaughter-house to a series of 
rooms below. where they are dealt with, leaving the floor 
of the slaughter-house and meat dressing rooms free from 
all inedible or dirty material. The contents of the 
stomachs and intestines are dealt with by expressing the 
liquid portion. and it ultimately leaves the abattoir 
similar in form to dried grains. 

The pig slaughter hall has five lines, two of which are 
equipped with dehairing machines, and all the pens are 
fitted with automatic revolving pig traps for facilitating 
the shooting of the animals. A separate slaughter-house 
is provided for the slaughter and dressing of diseased and 
moribund animals. 

The hanging room for dressed carcases is divided into 
compartments for the individual butchers. It is provided 
with special air-conditioning plant and _ refrigerating 
machinery to enable the temperature to be controlled at 
will. 

The Wholesale Meat Market is immediately adjacent to 
the hanging room, and is divided into a number of island 
sites arranged for the best possibly display. It has 
loading platforms on three sides, one for road and rail 
transport at tail-board level, and two for road transport 
only. 

The Cold Stores for imported meat and offals are im- 
mediately under the imported meat section in the market, 
and are served by lifts direct to a point adjacent to the 
islands in the market. Automatic weighing machines 
are fitted on the overhead runways at appropriate places. 

A block is provided with an office for the veterinary 
staff, a laboratory, and a detention room for carcases 
detained by the meat inspectors for further examination 
when taken from the killing and dressing rooms. 

Offices for the manager, staff and meat inspectors, 
dressing and locker rooms, lavatories and bath rooms are 
provided for the operatives on the first floor over the 
hanging rooms. 

A lecture room is also provided on this floor for the 
technical instruction of students, with facilitigs for bringing 
carcases and specimens to it. 

The building contains an up-to-date canteen and laundry 


| for the convenience of those in the abattoir. 


The architects are Messrs. Hal. Williams and Co., of 
London, who have been responsible for the designs, and 
who supervised all the constructional work. 


(To be continued.) 








The dairy cow is the most economic of farm animals 
in the conversion of farm crops into human food. The 
hog is second, and the hen third. 
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The Meat Industry and Meat Inspection in Australia and 
New Zealand. 





Through the courtesy of the Public Health Department 
of the Corporation of the City of London, a copy of the 
report of Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, Veterinary Surgeon 
of the Corporation, has been sent to the National Veterin- 
ary Medical Association, and as it is of surpassing interest 
to the veterinary profession a resumé of it is herewith 
given. It will be remembered that invitations were 
received by the Corporation from the Governor-General of 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, through the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions and the Ministry of Health, for Lt.-Col. Dunlop 
Young to visit Australia and New Zealand in connection 
with methods of inspection and exportation of meat from 
those Dominions. Permission was accordingly given, on 
the understanding that the Report submitted was to be 
considered of a private character, at the discretion of the 
Honourable Court of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commons of the City of London for transmission to the 
Governments concerned, and therefore privileged. Both 
the invitation and the acceptance of it were happy events 
inasmuch as Lt.-Col. Dunlop Young’s visit could be made 
the occasion of not only discussing improved methods of 
transporting animals and meat, and the eradication of 
diseases affecting the production of meat, but as Smithfield 
Market is the greatest of our markets and its trade indicat- 
ing precisely the class and quality of the meat consumed 
by the people of London, a further discussion on the best 
types of animals for graziers to breed from in order to 
produce the most suitable meat for Smithfield would be 
advantageous to the Dominions—a most important matter 
alike to producer, salesman and consumer. 

Colonel Dunlop Young first visited New Zealand (on 
May 2Ist, 1928), and Australia afterwards (on June 22nd, 
1928), his visits synchronizing with the “ killing season ”’ 
of both countries. Remarks are made accordingly. 


New ZEALAND. 


Acres numbering 43,587,698 out of the total of 66,390,262 
comprising New Zealand are occupied in the production of 
stock. The chief product is sheep, the official year book 
stating the number at 27,001,236, or sixth in point of 
numbers of the sheep flocks of the world. It is alsoa great 
dairying country, maintaining 1,181,545 cows in milk out 
of a total bovine poulation of 3,257,729 in 1927. The 
density of sheep population in the southern and eastern 
portions of the North Island, and the eastern districts of 
the South Island, as seen in the maps of distribution 
accompanying the report, is surprising, and it is computed 
that in 1930 the sheep population will reach 30,000,000. 
There are 85,628 holdings in the Dominion, small and great. 
The average is 509 acres, and the larger ones, from 5,000 
acres upwards, are unsuitable for converting into small 
holdings. The majority of the flocks are from 200 to 
2,500, though 150 are over 10,000. 

As regards types of sheep, in the South Island the 
Merino ewe has been from early times considered the most 
suitable dam. The famous Canterbury lamb was origin- 
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ally crossed Merino ewe and English Leicester ram; 
Lincoln and Black-faced rams on cross-bred ewes have been 
tried. The Corriedale is a merino half-bred producing 
a utility sheep and excellent lamb, and is increasing in 
numbers in Canterbury. In the North Island the Romney 
ewe and the Southdown ram cross is the favourite and 
produces a fine fat small lamb, ideal for the Smithfield 
Market. Recent statistics show that the Romney is the 
predominating breed in the Dominion except in the Dis- 
tricts of Marlborough and Otago in the South Island. 
Statistics also show a large number of half-breds and 
mixed breeds. The demand for light weight carcases of 
lamb and mutton is the guiding factor in production. So 
great is the demand for this type that there were 475,295 
more lambs killed in New Zealand in 1928 up to 30th June 
than in the corresponding period of 1927, with a marked 
decrease of wether sheep. The bulk of exportation is to 
the United Kingdom; for instance, the estimated ship- 
ments to London in the season of 1927-28 were 5,126,496 
carcases, to the West Coast United Kingdom Ports, 
1,319,965, and to Southampton, 81,747 carcases. The 
year 1921 seems to have been the peak year of trade with 
the United Kingdom, when 10,316,245 carcases of frozen 
mutton and lamb were imported. 


New Zealand holds 28th place in the world’s supplies of 
cattle. As dairying is an increasing industry, many 
Jersey cows are maintained. Of beef types, Shorthorns, 
Herefords and Aberdeen Angus are bred. Except in dairy 
stock, statistics show a decided decrease in 1927 from the 
previous year, viz., 3,257,729 as against 3,452,486. The 
decrease is most noticeable in calves under one year old, 
viz., 484,962 as against 589,695. On the other hand, pig 
feeding has increased, the number of pigs in the Dominion 
having gone up from 472,534 in 1926 to 520,143 in 1927, 
the increase corresponding to the dairying activity. Berk- 
shire and Tamworth breeds and their crosses are the usual. 
Colonel Dunlop Young suggests that a cross between large 
white and middle white would be more suitable for Smith- 
field Market. It is difficult to make a dark-coloured pig 
clean and white-looking as a frozen pork carcase. 


The Meat Export Industry of New Zealand.—The his- 
tory of this industry is most interesting. In 1851 the 
numbers of cattle and sheep were 68,000 and 233,043. By 
1871 numbers had increased to 436,592 and 9,700,629 
respectively. Sheep had grown so numerous that they 
could be bought for sixpence and a shilling each, and 
carcases were boiled down for tallow. It is recorded that 
surplus flocks were even driven over cliffs into the sea to 
get rid of them. Then came refrigeration. The first 
shipment of frozen meat was made in the S.S. ‘“‘ Dunedin,” 
from February to May, 1882 (98 days’ journey) by the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company, Edinburgh, and 
the meat was sold in good condition at Smithfield for 64d. 
per lb. The first freezing works were erected at Burnside, 
Dunedin, in 1881, and there are now 38 meat works in 
working order, some being of the old design, others recon- 
structed on the lines of modern ideas. Cattle are killed 
in a box by the stunning method and sheep by the Jewish 
method of cutting the throat. The numbers slaughtered 
during the season of 1927-28 amounted to 8,694,250 and 
comprised 220,737 cattle, 120,015 calves, 2,300,069 sheep, 
5,794,315 lambs and 259,114 pigs. 
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Meat inspection throughout New Zealand is conducted 
by officers of the Department of Agriculture, the Director- 
General of which is Dr. C. J. Reakes, C.B.E., D.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.8. The Livestock Division, under the direction 
of Lt.-Col. J. Lyons, M.R.C.V.S., is immediately concerned 
and is responsible for the control of diseases of animals, 
the inspection of livestock, meat, slaughterhouses and 
dairies, quarantine stock brands, veterinary research, 
poultry keeping, pig raising, wool growing, and animal 
husbandry generally. Slaughtering and inspection are 
dealt with under the Slaughtering and Inspection Act, 
1908. So far as appointments of meat inspectors are con- 
cerned, the Act provides that no person (other than a duly 
qualified veterinary surgeon) shall be appointed as an 
inspector unless he has passed the prescribed examination 
before the Government veterinarian appointed for the 
purpose and has obtained from him a certificate that he is 
competent to perform the duties of an inspector under the 
Act. For the guidance of meat inspectors, a complete 
series of instructions exists: these are at present being 
revised. 

In the interest of the producers the export of meat is 
controlled by a Meat Producers’ Board formed under the 
Meat Export Control Act, 1921-23. The Board has 
eliminated the shipping of small parcels of meat, the 
minimum shipping parcel of mutton and lamb now being 
250 carcases. It has also brought about uniformity of the 
grading of meat, reductions in shipping freights and, by 
regulating shipments, has secured as far as is possible steady 
prices to the consumer. 

New Zealand is remarkably free from the more serious 
animal diseases, and quarantine can be conveniently and 
safely arranged on the small islands in its harbours. The 
following diseases are non-existent :—Anthrax, African 
Coast fever, African horse sickness, cattle plague (rinder- 
pest), dourine, foot-and-mouth disease, glanders, nagana, 
pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, sheep scab, sheep-pox, swine 
fever, surra, trichinosis, texas fever, variola and other 
epizootic diseases. 

For purposes of stock and meat inspection the Livestock 
Division is arranged as follows :—1 Director, 4 District 
Superintendents, stationed at Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin respectively ; 30 veterinary 
officers, and 90 lay meat inspectors. The Director is the 
connecting link between his division and the Director- 
General of the Department of Agriculture. The District 
Superintendents are in full control of the duties of inspectors, 
veterinary officers, registrars of brands and of investiga- 
tional work in their areas. The veterinary officers of thé 
division are the official link between the District Superin- 
tendent and the meat inspectors: some are wholly em- 
ployed at meat works, a few are solely engaged on field 
and investigational work, and others have a certain amount 
of field work in addition to the supervision of abattoirs 
and meat export freezing works. All meat tags bear the 
stamped impression of the signature of the responsible 
veterinary officer. Lay meat inspectors act under the 
direct control of a veterinary officer and slaughtering must 
not take place unless an inspector is present. The average 
number of carcases examined per inspector per day is 
approximately 550. In an analysis by Lt.-Col. Dunlop 
Young of killing figures at all works, some of the inspectors 
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appear to have 1,216 per day, which is too great a number 
for satisfactory examination, and, as he says, indicating 
understaffing of meat inspectors. 

Colonel Dunlop Young concludes his remarks on New 
Zealand by a few General Observations and General Recom- 
mendations : they may be taken together. 

Cattle.—He is surprised at the amount of bruising and 
horning in the carcases, and, as the value of the carcases is 
reduced thereby, he recommends de-horning of calves or 
cross-breeding by using hornless bulls, e.g., Norfolk Red 
Polls, Aberdeen Angus or Galloway breeds. The use of 
end loading trucks, as in Argentina, would result in less 
bruising. The practice of branding on the sides reduces 
the value of the hides by approximately eight shillings each 
and this could be obviated by branding on the buttock 
high up at the side of the tail. Tuberculosis appears to 
be about five per cent. 

Sheep.—Sheep carcases are examined minus the organs 
belonging to them, so that identity is not preserved and 
it becomes impossible to determine whether a disease 
affecting a carcase is of a local or generalised nature. He 
recommends that at least the pluck, i.e., the lungs, heart, 
liver and spleen altogether, should be examined with the 
earcase. The disease ‘* caseous lymphadenitis ’’ does not 
appear to be very prevalent (estimated at 0°02 per cent. in 
sheep carcases and 0-005 per cent. in lambs) and investiga- 
tion is proceeding in the Government Veterinary Labora- 
tory and Research Station as to the manner of entry of 
the causative bacillus into animals affected, 7.e., by ali- 
mentary, respiratory or cutaneous channels. The grading 
of “‘ passed ” carcases is particularly well done. 

Pigs.—Inspection is very exact. Tuberculosis is found 
to the extent of 8-22 per cent. No parasitic diseases, such 
as cysticercus cellulose, trichina or even sarcosporidia have 
been observed. 

Calves.—Regulations provide that “no calf weighing 
less than 60lbs. dressed weight (including the skin) shall 
be killed and dressed for human consumption.” The 
prohibition of fresh meat to Smithfield from the Continent 
developed the supply of young veal from New Zealand, 
and during 1927-28, 115,103 calves were offered for exam- 
ination for export; 6,505, or 5°6 per cent. of these were 
rejected for immaturity and bruising, the average weights 
of the carcases being 30 to 40 Ibs. Considerable discussion 
has ensued and difference of opinion expressed in meat 
trade circles as to the fitness for human food of very young 
calves, it being alleged that newly-born animals do not 
excrete their metabolic end products fast enough 
and that their tissues are loaded with toxic material 
and injurious to consumers. Some calves are reported 
to have been one day old, boned, and frozen with 
their serous membranes turned inwardly, making it 
impossible either to determine age or to examine as to 
fitness properly. It was suggested and agreed that calves 
should not be less than five days old before slaughter, 
By regulations in other countries three weeks are required, 
but difficult to enforce. As regards fitness of immature 
veal, experiments conducted in the U.S.A. go to prove that 
it is quite wholesome if properly prepared, that it has the 
same co-efficient of digestibility as beef and that bovine 
foetal serum was less toxic than adult serum. Colonel 
Dunlop Young recommends that the decision as to fitness 
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of veal from immature calves should be determined by a 
veterinary officer who has a knowledge of foetal circulation, 
and that all ante-mortem inspections, especially of calves, 
should be carried out by veterinary officers. The export 
trade in veal is becoming important, the estimated numbers 
for slaughter this year being 250,000, at prices varying 
from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., as against 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. two 
years ago. The beef type of calves instead of dairy type 
would be more suitable for Smithfield, especially if kept 
longer than five days previous to slaughter. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Before dealing with the stock and meat industry, a little 
information about Australia generally is given in the report. 
The area of the Commonwealth is 2,974,581 square miles 
and the human population in 1928 was 6,284,397. The 
climate embraces many features. On the coast rainfall is 
abundant ; some parts of the interior are dry, parched in 
summer with a temperature up to and even exceeding 
120° in the shade. The hottest area is the northern part 
of Western Australia, the coldest is the extreme south east 
of New South Wales and eastern portion of Victoria, the 
region of the Australian Alps (7,000 feet), the wettest is the 
north-east corner of Queensland, with an average annual 
rainfall of between 144 and 165 inches, and the driest part 
is Lake Eyre district in South Australia, where rainfall is 
only 5 inches and rarely exceeds 10 inches per annum, In 
a drought-stricken area in Queensland, where no rain has 
fallen for three years and where there were 500,000 head of 
“attle before the drought began, there are now only 50,000 
head. Water conservation is therefore an important 
problem. Much has been done to provide water by 
artesian bores and by irrigation. Some of the bores are 
6,000 feet deep in Queensland, 4,850 feet in South Australia 
and 4,338 feet in New South Wales. Water varies in 
suitability. Some is only suitable for wool scouring, some 
is suitable for stock but not for irrigation on account of 
its salinity, some is suitable for both stock and irrigation, 
and some contains sulphuretted hydrogen and is useless. 
Irrigation is important in view of a closer settlement policy, 
the extension of agriculture and the provision of a fodder 
reserve when rainfall is insufficient. There are now 
several large schemes in existence which in magnitude 
compare favourably with other similar services in other 
parts of the world. 

Sheep Industry.—The Commonwealth of Australia is 
the leading country of the world in numbers of sheep. In 
1926 the total amounted to 104,267,101, with distribution 
as follows :—New South Wales, 55,705,923 ; Queensland, 
16,860,772; Victoria, 14,919,653; South Australia, 
7,283,945; West Australia, 7,458,766; Tasmania, 
1,807,558 ; Northern Territory, 6,407; Federated Capital 
Territory, 224,077. Production consumption and export 
of mutton and lamb is guided by the price of wool ; in 
other words, wool is the product, mutton the by-product. 
The total value of the wool clip for the year 1928 is estimated 
at £60,000,000, and in the raising of sheep nothing would be 
permitted to interfere with the wool industry. As pointed 
out by the graziers to Colonel Dunlop Young, the intro- 
duction of Romney-Southern crosses into Merino flocks 
which had taken years to perfect, would be fatal. Colonel 
Dunlop Young, however, suggested that by utilising cast 
for age Merino ewes of suitable type and mating them with 
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Southdown rams, lamb production for meat in certain dis- 
tricts could be made a profitable success. The lamb 
carcase in greatest demand in Smithfield Market weighs 
36lbs., has short fleshy legs and shoulders, well-developed 
fleshy loins and no waste fat. It is interesting to note 
that of the total number of sheep raised in Australia for 
purposes of food, 80 per cent. of the annual production is 
consumed locally and 20 per cent. exported. The consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb in Australia is estimated at 65ibs. 
per head of population as against 27lbs. for the United 
Kingdom, 9Ibs. for Canada and 5lbs. for the U.S.A. The 
quantity exported to the United Kingdom in 1925 amoun- 
ted to 46,025,699 Ibs. out of a total export of 50,271,462 Ibs. 

Cattle Industry.—Australia occupies ninth place in the 
cattle raising countries of the world. 11,963,278 were 
recorded in 1926, distributed as follows :—Queensland, 
5,464,845 ; New South Wales, 2,813,144 ; Victoria, 1,435,761 
Northern Territory, 863.597; West Australia, 827,303 ; 
South Australia, 340,007; Tasmania, 213,112; and 
Federated Capital Territory, 5,509. Colonel Dunlop 
Young first made a tour in Queensland. He was shown 
over a considerable number of meat works and important 
cattle stations, notably Coochin Coochin (Mr. Bell), where 
a good beef type of Hereford cattle is maintained; Mr. 
Kk. E. D. White’s extensive cattle run of 800 square miles, 
carrying 20,000 head of Herefords, with Devon and horn- 
less Shorthorn bulls for cross mating; Mr. Shaw’s pure 
Hereford herd at Rawbelle, and Mr. Wilson’s Herefords at 
Calliope. Matters relative to the meat industry were dis- 
cussed with the Premier and Minister of Agriculture for 
Queensland. An address was given to the Queensland 
Cattle Growers’ Association, at which the Chairman, in 
introducing the visitor, stated that for five or six years 
the cattle industry had been unable to obtain a price equal 
to the cost of production and that this serious state of 
affairs was engaging the attention of both the Federal and 
State Governments. If encouragement was not given, 
areas which had been hard hit by the drought would not be 
restocked. Colonel Young, in his address, dealt with the 
types of cattle and sheep suitable for Smithfield Market. 
Heavy, big-boned old cattle and carcases of the old- 
fashioned heavy forequarter type were not desired. Good 
beef carcases should be from cattle 24 to 2} years old, 
specially bred for beef, small of bone, plentiful in meat, 
fat evenly distributed and of a weight 560lbs. to 720lbs. 
(70 to 90 stones Smithfield). He suggested that perhaps 
the State might assist by importing bulls, passing them 
through the quarantine stations in England and Australia, 
and selling to station owners at cost price. Unless improve- 
ment in this direction was effected Australia could never 
compete with South America. Other subjects such as the 
de-horning of calves or breeding hornless cattle to avoid 
damage to carcases, better prices for speyed heifers, the 
culling of cows, and the destruction of scrub bulls were also 
dealt with. He urged veterinary research in order to 
prevent rather than cure disease and made special allusion 
to Onchocerca gibsoni in cattle, caseous lymphadenitis 
in sheep, tick eradication, pleuro-pneumonia eradication, 
control of pests such as the blow fly and thé buffalo fly. 
The latter pest has a distinct bearing on the opening up 
of the Northern Territory, is a menace to Northern Queens- 
land and demands the urgent attention of the responsible 
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house fly, but is smaller and grey in colour. They usually 
congregate on some weak spot on the skin, a lick in the 
hair or the white around the eye of a Hereford. Tick 
eradication is of great importance to Queensland, It is 
estimated that in tick-infected dairy herds the loss in value 
of milk and milk products of the Commonwealth in one 
year amounted to £12,591,000, and the Joss in value of 
hides in Queensland for one year has been estimated at 
£114,000. Tick-infected store cattle cannot be sent from 
Queensland to New South Wales or Victoria to be fat- 
tened. Colonel Dunlop Young sums up the present cattle 
situation in Queensland as “‘ too few cattle and too many 
meat works,’”’ and voices also the cry of station owners, 
that meat works buyers give them no encouragement to 
improve the type of cattle, as a fixed price per 100lbs. was 
given for fattened cattle irrespective of type and it was less 
trouble and half the cost to kill and dress one big beast 
than two small, light weight, well-formed animals. He 
visited Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Fremantle and Perth. 
At Adelaide he addressed the Graziers’ Association at the 
offices of the Minister of Agriculture and visited the 
abattoirs and markets of the Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
He describes these as thoroughly satisfactory and the non- 
edible department, separate from the abattoir, as the 
cleanest he had ever seen. The cattle seen in the sale 
yards at Fremantle and Perth are described as heavy-boned 
five-year-old animals of medium quality, only equal to 
Argentine canners ; moreover, they were badly bruised 
and horned, At Sydney in the large stockyards the same 
bad effects of congregating horned cattle, resulting in 
horning and bruising, were evident. At the Homebush 
Abattoirs, Sydney, which has a daily killing capacity of 
100/200 cattle and 12,000 sheep and lambs for export, 
and 600 /800 cattle and 10,000 sheep and lambs local trade, 
he attended a show of a large number of fat lamb carcases 
of various cross breeds atranged by Mr. Cramsie, the 
Director. To graziers and men of the meat industry 
present who were anxious to be informed of the progress 
of the industry, and of the right type and quality for 
Smithfield Market, he gave an address, basing his remarks 
on the carcases shown. He adds that ‘ Australia will be 
there ’ in the future for the supply of fat lambs to Smith- 
field. He also addressed the Graziers’ Association and 
a fully representative gathering of all persons interested 
in the meat industry at Melbourne, and was altogether 
impressed with the desire for information as to phases of 
industry in other countries and any suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

The Dead Meat Industry.—The dead meat industry of 
Australia dates back to 1861, when Mr. Mort, a Lancashire 
man, established at Darling Harbour, Sydney, the first 
freezing works in the world. It was not until November, 
1879, that the first shipment was received in Smithfield 
Market, when 40 tons of beef and mutton carried by 8.8. 
“* Strathleven ’’? and frozen on board, was sold in Smith- 
field at 44d. to 54d. per Ib. for beef and 54d. to 64d. per Ib. 
for mutton, the cost of the meat in Australia being 14d. to 
2d. per Ib. In 1928 Australia exported 50,791 tons of beef 
to Great Britain, occupying second place with 8 per cent. 
of the total quantity imported, Argentine being first with 
76 per cent. Australia in the same year exported 27,411 
tons of lamb and mutton to Great Britain, or 9 per cent. 
of the total imported, 
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Export abattoirs, of which 35 are enumerated, are 
controlled by regulations cited as ‘‘ The Commerce (Meat 
Export) Regulations” issued by the Governor-General in 
1923. All meat and meat products intended for export 
are inspected by one department only, viz., the Veterinary 
Section of the Federal Department of Markets, whose head 
is the Minister of Markets. The Department maintains 
one Chief Inspector with headquarters at Melbourne ; 
5 superintendent inspectors for each of the States of 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia, with supervisors for New South 
Wales and Queensland ; 18 veterinary officers, and 46 
permanent lay meat inspectors, with 19 to 29 temporary 
meat inspectors as additional according to the volume of 
work. The qualification for a lay inspectorship is either 
a certificate from the Board of Public Health, Victoria, 
the Sydney Technical College, New South Wales, the 
Department of Agriculture, Queensland, or the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, London, Control of meat inspection 
other than for export varies more or less in each State. 
For instance, in Queensland it is carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in New South Wales by the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Board for the County of Cumberland 
in which Sydney is situated ; a similar Board exists for 
Newcastle, and at other places it is under municipal 
control ; in Victoria it is controlled by municipal authori- 
ties for the most part ; the Metropolitan Abattoirs Board 
exercise control for Adelaide, and municipalities outside that 
area make their own arrangements ; in Western Australia 
all inspections are controlled by the Department of Public 
Health ; and in Tasmania the Corporations of Hobart and 
Launceston are the responsible authorities for these two 
cities respectively, municipal councils appointing inspec- 
tors at other towns. 

Of animal diseases in Australia, sheep scab, that once 
prevailed severely, is now non-existent. Rinderpest was 
introduced into Western Australia, but was suppressed. 
There is no rabies, or foot-and-mouth disease. In 
pastoral properties the losses from pleuro-pneumonia and 
redwater are great, also losses from swine fever, mastitis, 
‘* black disease in sheep,”’ ‘* big head ”’ (in sheep), ‘‘ black 
leg,’ and anthrax are recorded in pastoral properties. 
Condemnations and rejections in meat works are from 
tuberculosis, caseous lymphadenitis, hydatids, jaundice, 
actinomycosis, pleuro-pneumohia and redwater. The 
incidence of tuberculosis in cattle for slaughter is exception- 
ally low. In meat works the percentages of rejections in 
cattle work out as follows :—Queensland, -61 per cent. 
total carcases, 1:3 per cent. heads and tongues ; in New 
South Wales, 1927, Homebush abattoirs, “59 per cent. 
total carcases, 1:09 per cent. partial ; private slaughter- 
houses, *78 per cent. total, 1°80 per cent, partial; in 
Victoria, five years’ condemnations, *5 per cent. total, 
‘04 per cent. partial; in South Australia, four years’ 
condemnations, 2°72 per cent. total, ‘019 per cent. partial ; 
in Western Australia, 2°014 per cent. total, *58 per cent. 
partial. In pigs condemnations in Queensland are recorded 
at 1°57 per cent. total, 11-4 per cent. heads ; in New South 
Wales, 1927, Homebush abattoir, *59 per cent. total, 
1:09 partial ; private slaughterhouses, -78 per cent. total, 
1-80 per cent. partial ; inVictoria, four years’ condemnations, 
‘08 per cent. Caseous lymphadenitis is somewhat higher 
than in other countries, as sheep, being kept for wool 
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production, are retained longer. Incidence varies with 
locality, pointing thereby to soil infection. Percentages 
are quoted at nil up to 5 per cent. (average 1 per cent.) in 
lambs, nil up to 10 per cent. hoggets, nil up to 20 per cent. 
wethers, and old ewes up to 50 per cent. 

Observations and Recommendations on Meat Inspection.— 
Colonel Dunlop Young, in commenting on instructions to 
meat inspectors, affirms that ‘“‘they have been very care- 
fully drafted so as to ensure that any country receiving 
meat, edible by-products or canned goods from Australia, 
need have no doubts as to their being prepared in a tho- 
roughly hygienic manner, free from disease and fit for 
human consumption. Particular attention is given to 
producing canned meat of the very finest quality, and the 
care in the handling and transport of all goods prior to 
shipment is superior to the transport and handling in this 
country (Great Britain).” 

As the palpation method of searching for lesions of 
caseous lymphadenitis in the body lymph glands generally 
adopted in every country has been proved unreliable, he 
suggested methods of improvement in the examination 
of lymph glands and strongly advocated the adoption of 
a system of inspection whereby ovine carcases and their 
viscera could be dealt with at the same time, so that 
identity may be ensured and decision as to whether a 
disease is local or general rendered easy. He strongly 
recommended that ‘‘ no carcase or part of a carcase con- 
taining any lesions of disease should be passed for export 
and any carcase or part thereof found by the City of London 
inspectors to contain any lesion should be seized as unfit 
for human food, as inspectors in the importing countries 
cannot form a correct opinion as to the extent of the 
disease when no viscera are present to guide them.” ‘“‘In 
the interests of the meat traders every endeavour should be 
made to have a universal uniform standard of meat inspec- 
tion so that meat passed as fit for human consumption 
in any country should be considered fit for the same purpose 
in any other country.’’ He submits that the Meat Export 
Branch of the Markets Department of the Commonwealth 
of Australia is at present understaffed, that a check 
examination should be made of all carcases etc., by a 
specially selected veterinary officer, that the officer in 
charge should be held responsible for the fitness for human 
food of all meat and meat products, particularly glands, 
etc., used for medical and surgical purposes, and that 
ante-mortem examinations should be carried out by expbri- 

enced officers. He is surprised that the Markets Depart- 
ment has no Central Pathological and Bacteriological 
Laboratory to which lesions of diseases requiring investiga- 
tion could be sent and research in the interests of graziers 
and the meat trade in general undertaken ; for instance, 
the life history of Onchocerca gibsoni, which parasite is 
so detrimental to the marketable sale of beef carcases, has 
still to be found out, and research is urgently needed into 
diseases previously mentioned. ‘‘ The establishment of an 
Animal Bureau of Industry on the same lines as that of 
the United States of America which has done, and is doing, 
such magnificent work, would be of incalculable benefit 
to the livestock and dead meat industry of Australia.” 

In concluding his report, Colonel Young desires to express 
his appreciation of and gratitude for the honour offered to 
him by the Governments of Australia and New Zealand, 
“for the invitation to visit the Dominions to view the 
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The quarterly meeting of the Division was held at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, 26th July, last. The 
Chair was taken by the President, Mr. F. C. Scott (Ponte- 
fract), and others present were :—Messrs. G. E. Bowman, 
A. McCormick (Hon. Treasurer), T. C. Fletcher, G. White- 
head, O. Hamilton, A. H. Gentle, A. Ellison, W. Ackroyd, 
G. C. Barber, Wm. A. Campbell, D. 8. Rabagliati, 8. E. 
Sampson, Wm. Collinson. W. Hamilton, H. M. Holland, 
J. A. Dixon, M. Robinson, C. Secker-Smith, E. F. M’Cleery, 
J. W. Procter, H. W. Good, R. 8. Smyth, 8S. Sharp, W. 
Halstead, W. R. McKinna, J. Clarkson, H. R. Laycock, 
W. B. Elliott, R. Hayes, F. Hallilay, and J. C. Gaunt. 

Apologies for absence were received from Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers and Col. H. G. 
Bowes. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that the minutes of the last 
meeting had not been published, and therefore could not be 
taken as read. To some extent it was their own fault, as 
the minutes had been dispatched rather late. 

Election of Hon. Secretary.—A letter was read from Mr. 
T. C. Hall, resigning the Secretaryship. The Chairman 
explained that the resignation had been accepted provision- 
ally by the Council. It was proposed by Mr. WHITEHEAD, 
seconded by Mr. McCormick and resolved that the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Hall be accepted, with regret. 

The CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Symon Sharp had been 
approached and was willing to accept the position, and the 
Council very heartily recommended his election. 

It was proposed by Mr. Ackroyp, seconded by Mr. 
CAMPBELL, and resolved, that Mr. Sharp be elected Sec- 
retary. 

Veterinary Thanksgiving Fund.—The CHAIRMAN an- 
nounced that the Council recommended that a donation 
should be given to the Veterinary Thanksgiving Fund, and 
it was proposed by Mr. CAMPBELL, seconded by Mr. HAmIL- 
TON, and resolved, that a subscription of five guineas be 
given to the Fund. 

The CHAIRMAN then called upon Major G. W. Dunkin, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., to read a paper on “‘ Some Aspects of 
Distemper Immunity.’’ (Major Dunkin’s paper is pub- 
lished, together with the discussion which ensued, earlier 
in this issue.—Eb.) 

On the proposition of Mr. CLtarkson, seconded by Mr. 
FLETCHER, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Major 
Dunkin for his paper. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting. 

S. Suarp, Hon. Secretary. 








* Received on 9th August, 1929. 
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meat industry and meat inspection—proof that both 
Governments are desirous of eliminating any defects and 
of assuring the Corporation of the City of London that 
everything possible is being done to export only meat 
which is free from disease and suitable for human food.”’ 
He also desires, through the medium of the Record, to 
express his appreciation of the kindness extended to him 
by members of the veterinary profession in Australia, 
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New Zealand, Canada and the U.S.A. J. M. 
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From Ube Weterinarian, 
March, 1829. 





On the Study of the Diseases of Catile. 
By Mr. RoBErts. 





I hope my motives in thus presuming to offer a few 
remarks on the subject of the veterinary profession will not 
be misconstrued ; for, believe me, my only object is to 
guard young men who are now qualifying themselves for 
practice from running into those errors (for errors they 
really are) that have fallen to my lot. In the first place, 
I beg to state that I was apprenticed to Mr. White, of 
Exeter, who, I regret to say (for I knew his value both as a 
liberal-hearted friend and as an ornament to his profession), 
is now no more. ‘ Requiescat in pace.” With him I 
remained more than six years, since which time, now 
twelve years ago, I have been practising in the north of 
Devon, but not with those advantages which would other- 
wise have been the case had I been acquainted with the 
diseases of cattle. During the whole time I was with 
Mr. White I never saw a bullock or sheep dissected for 
anatomical information, or attended to from disease ; 
consequently, when I reached this district, where I was to 
commence practice on my own account, I knew nothing 
of the diseases of cattle, which I now greatly regret, as my 
practice, from that cause, has been most materially limited. 
Many persons, by whose confidenco and support I have 
been honoured, have in their possession (for you well know 
that the north Devon breed of bullocks are highly estimated 
by all competent judges) great numbers of bullocks and 
sheep, as well as horses, and which occasionally require 
veterinary aid. But alas! when I am consulted, I am 
obliged to confess my total ignorance of the subject. 
I should have been an impostor had I professed an acquaint- 
ance with the disorders of these animals, when I had never 
studied them. Such is the truth of the case; and the 
consequence has been, that some other person has been 
called in who professed to have a knowledge of their 
diseases, while I was a mere looker-on, in which capacity 
many painful reflections upon the great omission in my 
early education have been forced on me ; and I have been 
taught, by dearly-bought experience, that a great deal 
more is to be learned in the veterinary profession than some 
of our instructors seem to imagine. This is a faithful 
picture, although not a full-length one, of my situation, 
and that of many others; and must be my apology for 
intruding on the pages of your valuable journal, and 
presuming to offer my humble “‘ advice to pupils at the 
Veterinary College, and others equally interested.” Let 
them, while they have an opportunity, attend all lectures 
given by Mr. Youatt, or some other qualified professor, on 
the diseases of cattle, and not, as has usually been the case, 
make the horse their exclusive object of study ; for if they 
do, and go into the country to practice (and we cannot all 
live in cities), they will surely experience those evils which 
I have before described. Flattering myself that these 
few lines, if well reflected on, may be of ultimate advantage 
to those young veterinarians for whom they have been 
written, I beg to subscribe myself, gentlemen (with hearty 
good wishes for the success of ‘‘ The Veterinarian,” ) 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN ROBERTS. 
South Molton, Devon, 
Feb. 15th, 1829. 








In the first six months this year 1,978,084 cattle were 
slaughtered in the South American frigorificos as against 
2,050,488 last year. The number of sheep was 2,883,177, 
compared with 2,202,408, and the number of pigs 260,495, 
as against 147,581.—Meat Trades’ Journal. . 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 





Diary of Events. 
Sept. 16th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, at 4-30 p.m, 


Foot-AND-MoutH DISEASE IN LANARKSHIRE. 


After an interval of three months’ complete freedom 
from foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain, the existence 
of disease was confirmed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries last Saturday in ninety-six pigs and several 
cattle out of a stock of seventy-three cattle, sixty-seven 
sheep, and 439 pigs at a farm at Bishopbriggs, Cadder, 
Lanarkshire. 





OBITUARY. 
CuiFrFE, Samuel, Garden Street, Todmorden, Yorks. 
Graduated London, 3lst March, 1884. Died 12th 
June, 1929. Age 67 years. 


Davipson.—At 99 Moorside, North Fenham, on Tuesday, 
September 3rd, 1929, Janet, beloved wife of John 
Davidson, M.R.C.V.S. 





PERSONAL. 





Appointment.—The following appointment has been 
made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies during the 
month of August, 1929 :—Mr. G. B. Simmins, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., to the position of Senior Veterinary Officer, 
Palestine. 





TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Trades Union Congress, meeting at Belfast last 
week, unanimously adopted a resolution urging the 
Government to take steps to prevent the spread of tuber- 
culosis by the provision and enforcement of regulations 
for the regular and adequate examination of animals by 
veterinary surgeons, and the provision of proper ventilation, 
cleanliness, and healthy surroundings in all places where 
cattle were maintained and housed. The resolution also 
proposed to make it obligatory upon local authorities to 
take such measures as would ensure the distribution of only 
tubercle-free, pure, and clean milk for human consumption. 





VETERINARY INSPECTION IN DURHAM. 


“If a special report of Mr. H. Peele, chief veterinary 
officer to the County Council of Durham, is accepted, 
cowkeepers will benefit considerably by having a veterinary 
officer appointed by the Council near at hand,” says the 
North Mail, in a recent issue. “These officers will 
administer the work under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
and the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926. . 

“‘ For the purposes of his scheme Mr. Peele has divided 
the county into four areas: Mid-Durham West, with 190 
cowkeepers ; Mid-Durham East, 525 cowkeepers ; Chester- 
le-Street and Houghton-le-Spring, 520 cowkeepers; and 
Bishop Auckland, 976 cowkeepers. 

“Mr. Peele proposes to place one officer in each of the 
first three areas, and two in the fourth. The head- 
quarters of the chief veterinary officer and one assistant 
will be in Durham and they will control the first two areas. 

‘“‘ The head-quarters of the third area will be at Sunder- 
land, and for the fourth the head-quarters of one assistant 
will be either Darlington or Bishop Auckland, and the other 
at Barnard Castle. 

“If Mr. Peele’s scheme is adopted the inspections of all 
herds in one borough, rural district, or urban district will 
be completed at one time. Each assistant veterinary 
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officer will submit to the chief officer a dairy report about 
each herd in a form to be agreed between the County 
Medical Officer and the chief veterinary officer.” 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY. 


Sept. 10th.—Lt.-Col. B. L. Lake, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
having attained the age fixed for compulsory retirement, 
is placed on ret.pay (Sept. 8th); Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. A. 
Leaning, D.S.0., to be Lt.-Col. (Sept. 8th), and remains 
secd, 

TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

Sept. 6th.—Lieut. A. Pottie retires on reduction of 

establishment (June 29th). 


R.A.V.C. JouRNAL. 


The Committee of Management of the Journal of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps acknowledge, with thanks, 
receipt of subscriptions to that publication, from the 
undermentioned :— 

6TH List. 


Geoff. B. Brook, Esq., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S.; Major J. Bell; 
General Sir Philip W. Chetwode, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O.; 
Lieut.-Colonel G. Conder, D.S.0.; Major J. W. Crowhurst, 
V.D., F.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Officer, Kenya Colony ; 
E. R. Gregory, Esq.; Major T. Hodgins, The Director, 
Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, India; J. B. 
Leitch, Esq., V.D., B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S.; Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Leaning, D.S.0.; Major M. A. Murphy; Major C. 8. North- 
cott; M. Perkins, Esq., The Quarter-Master General, 
India; Major H. C. Stewart ; Lieut. A. P. Steele, President, 
Sergeants’ Mess, School of Farriery ; Major S. L. Slocock ; 
Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Steel ; Major L. M. Verney and Captain 
P. D. White. 

THE Royat SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


The Autumn Session of training courses for Examinations 
for: Sanitary Inspectors, Meat and Food Inspectors, 
Smoke Inspectors, Associateship (General Hygiene and 
Sanitation), Associateship (Food Hygiene), and Sanitary 
Science, will commence on Monday, September 30th. 
Syllabuses of the lectures and of the Examinations con- 
taining full particulars are obtainable from the Secretary 
of the Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 


8.W.1. 





H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, or 
directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at the following 
addresses :—London ; Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, 
and 28 Abingdon Street, 8.W.1; Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent ; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 120 


George Street. Price Post 
net. Free. 
od s d., 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF :— 
Diseases of Animals Branch Circular 
Letter No. 141. Glanders or Farcy 
Order of 1929. To all Local Authori- 
ties. August 30th, 1929 
(24-9999-00-00) 0 2 0 2} 
StatuToRY RULES AND ORDERS :— 
No. 650. Dangerous Drugs. Order 
applying Part III. of the Dangerous 
Drugs Act, 1920, to certain other Drugs 0 i 0 14 
Drart STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS :— 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) (Beef) Regulations, 1929, 
made by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries as to Grade Designations 
and Grade Designation Marksfor Beef O 1 0 14 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later thin by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con. 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents 


The Veterinary Hospital of the University of Liverpool. 
To THE Eprtror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I note that the correspondence which was inspired 
by the publication in your columns of the speech made by 
Professor Share Jones, on the occasion of the formal 
opening of the University of Liverpool Veterinary Hospital, 
has now ceased. I am not in a position to criticise either 
the speech or the subsequent letters, but will, with your 
permission, make clear to your readers two points of fact. 
In the first place, it should be recorded that Professor 
Share Jones has never occupied a junior post in the Liver- 
pool Veterinary School, and secondly it should be noted 
that the Professor of Pathology of the R.V.C. London, 
obtained whatever first-hand information he possesses on 
the subject of the inception and progress of the Liverpool 
School, as an undergraduate. He entered the School 
about 1911, seven years after the opening, and within a 
few months of the death of Sir Rupert Boyce. His 
material is therefore drawn for the most part from pub- 
lications and second-hand sources. I am assuming that 
Dr. Hare made this omission through inadvertence, and 
that it was not his intention, as a high official of one school, 
to make a gratuitous criticism of the Director of another. 

Yours faithfully, R. IsHERwoop. 

Liverpool, September 4th, 1929. 


* Orthodox ’’ Treatment. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Str,—Some time ago I sent you a letter, which you 
kindly published, asking for information regarding anzs- 
theties. I cannot say that the result has come up to my 
expectations. Only one communication has been sent to 
me, but this, I am pleased to say, has been full of informa- 
tion and interest. It is a great pity that greater use is 
not made of the correspondence columns of the Veterinary 
Record, for, by their means, a large amount of knowledge 
could pass to and fro. For instance, at present I am 
seeking information regarding jaundice in dogs. My main 
desire is, of course, to be in a position to differentiate 
between leptospiral jaundice and that caused by some more 
or less mechanical obstruction. At present I am studying 
a case of jaundice which seems very likely to terminate 
in a manner not beneficial to myself—and the symptoms of 
which seem to agree with those, enumerated in the books, 
of both kinds. ThusamTinadilemma. It is quite easy 
to say ‘‘ Jaundice ” to the owner, but very unsatisfactory 
to one’s feelings to be unable to give the reason why. 
The treatment is quite simple when a correct diagnosis 
has been arrived at, but, unfortunately, in the veterinary 
world we do not seem to have any books which give lines of 
orthodox treatment. The only orthodox treatment of 
which I am aware is iodine for actinomycosis. How 
valuable it would be to have a fixed treatment for dis- 
temper. By the term “ fixed’ I mean a system of treat- 
ment which by constant use and observation has been 
proved to be as successful as any other. By the use of 
such a system a novice obviously would be safeguarded, 
for as the symptoms arose and the physical signs made 
themselves manifest, he would apply the appropriate 
remedy, with that comfortable feeling that he was doing 
the correct thing.—Yours truly, BERNARD GORTON, 

22 Arnewood Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 








The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Communications from Major-General Sir John Moore 
(London), Mr. H. E. Smithers (Edgware), and Mr. H. M. 
Wilson (Cupar-Fife). 











